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———— 


The steamer Great Western, Haskins, arrived at 
New York on the 12th inst. in 12 days and 13 hours 
from Liverpool, bringing London dates to the 28th, 
and Liverpool to the 29th ult. 

The packet ships, Roscius, Europe, and Indepen- 
dence, had arrived out safe. 

Of the $1,600,000 in specie brought by the Great 
Western from Liverpool, the house of Brown, Bro- 
thers & Co. of New York, received about $500,000. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

Money matters. The Liverpool papers are still 
complaining at the abundance of money—the un- 
healthy superfluity of it in the mercantile world, 
while interest can only be obtained from bankers to 
theextent of two per cent, the money holders will 
run to stocks, rail roads, &c. both foreign and do- 

| mestic. 

Six wagons loaded with Sycee silver to the value 
of $1,250,000, the last moiety of the first instalment 
of the Chinese ransom of $5,000,000, reached the 
royal mint on the 25th April. 

A most nefarious bubble scheme for fleecing poor 

} emigrants has just been brought to light, which has 
excited extraordinary interest from the number of 
titled or other influential persons connected with it. 
\]t has been noticed in the house of commons, in 
) strong and indignant terms by Lord Stanley, and 
| has been elaborately discussed in the press. 
* Theright of ‘visit, continues to be the theme of 
much discussion in the English journals, revived 
by the reception of Mr. Webster’s despatch to Mr. 
» Everett, upon the subject. 

Mr. Everett, has written a letter to the New Far- 
mer’s Journal, to contradict the statement reported 
to have heen made by Mr. Joseph Hume, M. P., at 
a public meeting of the anti-corn law league, in 

» Drury-lane theatre: viz. that ‘ata public meeting 
held in September last, at which the Duke of Rut- 
land presided, Mr. Everett, the American minister, 
stated that bacon, which would bring Gd per pound 
here, was actually used as fuel for steamboats with 
them, having no way of getting rid of the superflui- 
ty.” “If this remark is correctly ascribed to Mr. 

Hume,” says Mr. Everett, ‘‘in the report of his 

speech, it must have been made in consequence of 

misirformation as to what,was said by me on the 
occasion alluded to; no such statement as that in 

» question having ever been made by me.”’ 

| Tue steamspip Great Briraiw. It is now fully 
expected that this wonderful boat will be launched 
at Bristol in the month of June next. May had been 

| previously fixed upon, but owing to some difficulty 

| in the float, is now postponed to June. Prince Al- 
bert has consented to honor the city of Bristol with 
his presence on the occasion. She is intended to 
sai) between Liverpool and New York. 

| Tames tunnet. From 12 0’elock on Saturday, 

| Up to the same hour on Monday 28,642 persons went 
| through the tunnel, and since the opening upwards 

» of 320,000. The holyday folks have given employ- 

» Ment to three or four tolimen. 

Anotuer Princess. The Park and tower guns, 
by a double royal salute, at nine o’clock on the 25th 
April, announced the birth of another princess.— 
Judging of what may, by what has occurred, there 
seems every chance of Mr. O’Connell’s wigh being 
gratified, that the Queen should have as many chil- 
a 2 ol grandmother—two and twenty! Her 

ajesty at the last dates was “qui 
be ets Pray quite as well as could 

EATH OF THE Duxe or Syssex. Prince Au 

tus Frederick, the ninth childand fifth son of Ques a 

the Third, expired at Kensington an the 21st Apri, 
in the seventy-first year of his age. He was born 

0 27th January, 1773. There was a universal feel- 

> '"§ of regret at his loss, deservedly esteemed as he 

3 Was for-an amiable and independent character, a 
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constant encourager of Jearning and science, and a 
patron of all deserving aspirants in the various 
walks of art, and a supporter of most of the chari- 
ties which adorn the British metropolis. He was a 
steady and firm advocate of liberal politics. The 
Duke was twice married, although neither of the 
marriages received the sanction of the royal marri- 
age act. First to Lady Augusta de Ameland Mur- 
ray, at Rome, in April, 1793, which marriage was 
declared null by the prerogative court, in August 
following. The issne of this marriage are sir Au- 
gust d’Este, born January 15, 1794, and Ellen Augus- 
ta Mademoiselle d’Este, born August 1], 1801. Lady 
Augusta Murray survived her separation from her 
illustrious husband until March, 1830. The Dake’s 
second wife, Lady Cecelia Gore, daughter of the 
second Earl of Arran, survives his royal highness; 
om was created Duchess of Inverness, March 30, 
Q. 

The bell of St. Paul’s that tolled for this depart- 
ed pillar of royalty, chimed merrily again three days 
after for the advent of the new sprig. 

Parliament assembled after the easter holydays. 
The only matter of interest in their proceedings 
is sir Robert Peel’s explanation of the failure of 
the commercial treaties with Portugal and Brazil. 
The latter is gonsidered a great calamity, as, next to 
this country, Brazil is England’s best customer. The 
Brazilians, it appears, required the admission of 
their produce at ten per cent. above that of the Bri- 
tish colonies, and this being declined, the negotia- 
tion wag broken off. Mr, Ellis had not left Brazil, 
however, and some of the papers state that another 
proposal has been made by the government, of the 
nature of which, however, the Premier declined to 
make any explanation for the present. 

The English papers are filled with accounts of 
murders as our own are. 


From the National Intelligencer of May 16. 

THE ricHT oF visir. Mr. Webster’s despatch to 
Mr. Everett, of the 28th of March, was published 
in the London papers of April 27. The London 
Herald closes its remarks as follows: 

“With this document we presume the discussion 
between the two governments will substantially end, 
Lord Aberdeen will of course give the Washington 
treaty a fair trial before he reinstructs British cruis- 
ers to exercise the right of visit; and the president, 
congress, and Mr. Webster, to do them justice, 
seem.all inclined to make every exertion to deprive 
Kingland of the opportunity of exercising that right, 
which they now know she will never surrender, by 
the efficiency of the American squadron about ta be 
stationed on the west coast of Africa.” 

We copy the above from the New York Commer- 
cigl Advertiser of Friday last. 

Whatever some of the London editors may think 
or say, we gather enough from the newspapers and 
from private advices, to be fully satisfied that the 
British government will not attempt to remove the 
question of visit and search from the ground on 
which it is placed by Mr, Webster’s despatch to 
Mr. Everett. That gavernment apparently prefers 
to leave the usage on its present footing, without con- 
tending for the admissjon by this government of a 
corresponding right which this government has de- 
clared its determjnation not to recognize. 

The idea advanced by Mr, Wood in the British 
house of commons, and adopted by Sir Robert Peel, 
of a known distinction between visit and searoh, 
although plausible—and in our opinion (heretofore 
expressed) bath rational and practical—has, we have 
reason to suppose, been found to be unsustainable, 
or at least incompatible with principles heretofore 
maintained by the British government itself. It will 
probably not be again advanced. Contrary, we con- 
fess, to our expectations, but very much to our sa- 
tisfaction, appearances indicate thatthe despatch of 
the secretary of state to Mr. Everett, referred to 
above, will regarded, even in Englaad, as maim 
taining doctrines which that government is not dis- 
posed to dispute. 

Under the present good understanding between the 
two governments, therefore, should vessels of the 
United States on the one hand, or those of Great 
Britain on tha other, happen,as they may, to be vi- 
sited under ciroumstances warranting strong suspl- 
cion that they are Portuguese or Spanish, sailing un- 
der the flag of the union or of Britain, detention oc- 
casioned by such visits will be treated as detentions 





by mistake, and not as acts done by virtue of any 
pre-existing known right of visit. In short, they will 
be regarded as wrongs, but unintentional wrongs, 
committed only on the strength of weighty pre- 
sumptive evidence, and from a sincere desire to 
abolish a traffic denounced as piracy by both govern- 
ments. 

Lorp Asusurton. The following is the official 
speech of Lord Ashburton in returning thanks for 
the vote in the house of lords, approving of the trea- 
ty negotiated by him inthis country, as entered on the 
parliamentry journal. 

Lord Ashburton then rose,and seemed near] 
overcome by his feelings. After a short pause, his 
lordship spoke as follows: ‘*My lords, I hope your 
lordships will permit me to take this, the’ earliest op- 
portunity which has been afforded me, of making 
my acknowledgments for the resolution, which, by 
the minutes and proceedings of lordship’s house, 
T observed your lordships passed on Friday last. This 
resolution is most highly gratif\ ing to myself per- 
sonally, and it has been rendered of still greater va- 
lue by the high opinion by which it was accompan- 
ed, [allude to the high opinion expressed by many 
of your lordships as to that treaty during the course 
of the discussion. I cannot but express rp satisfac- 
tion at your lordships’ resolution, because I consider 
it calculated to promote that good understanding be- 
tween the United States and this country, which itis 
alike the duty and interest of both countries to main- 
tain. Expressions so full of wisdom and sound poli- 
cy, delivered bysuch a body as }the peers of this 
kingdom, cannot fail to have a great effect in pro- 
ducing that consummation which is so much desired 
by your Jordships. My sense of the great impor- 
tance of effecting a setilement of those unfortunate 
differences which had gradually grown up between 
the two countries, was my great inducement to un- 
dertake the task-—-(hear)—imposed upon me with- 
out, perhaps, my sufficiently testing my own capabi- 
lities for discharging it. I have, however, the good 
fortune, in the performance of these duties, of meet- 
ing with the approval of my sovereign and her mi- 
nisters, and Ihave now to add my acknowledgments 
for the almost unprecedented honor of the approba- 
tion of your lordships’ house. It is quite impossible 
for me to explain to your lordships how deeply sen- 
sible lam of that honor. In countries in which free 
governments are established—such as we and the 
people of America have the happiness to live under 
—it is natural that questions of this importance 
should be discussed with great freedom; and that has 
been the case with the treaty which it has been m 
business to execute; although J trust that the condi- 
tions are such as are likely to be conducive to the 
future maintenance of peace between the two coun- 
tries, and to have effectually, and fairly, and honora- 
bly settled the questions which were in dispute. 


{ must fairly assure your lordships that the more 
minute questions of more or less boundary, which 
have been the subject of so much discussion, both 
on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, weigh- 
ed in my estimation very little in comparison, with 
the larger question of effecting a settlement which 
should be satisfactory to men of honorable minds in 
both countries; and which would contribute to the 
conviction that the arrangement had been one of ho- 
norable terms, and of equality, between two great 
countries, and which could in that way alone be 
likely to be permanent and final. It is not my inten- 
tion to go at all into any questions connected with 
the subject of those transactions. But I must again 
express to your lordships the deep sense I entertain 
of the honor of that approbation which you have 
been pleased to express, and which is the highest re- 
ward that I could possibly receive from the humble 
effort which I have made in what I consider to be a 
gaod cause—(hear, hear.) 

The duke of Wellington moved that the words 
addressed to their lordships by his noble friend upon 
that accasion should be entered on the journals of 
the house—(hear, hear.) 

The motion was put and agreed to. 

FRANCE. 

Apouition or Stavery inv THE Franca Cono- 
wigs. The.Courier des Etats Unis, the New York 
French paper me the authority of a letter from 
Paris, says: “That the commissioners appointed 
ta investigate the subject of slavery in the French 
colonies, are going to propose its abolition. They 
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have two plans in view. The first fixes the cessa- 
tion of slavery in 1852; the indemnity to the colo- 
nies is 150,000,000 francs. The second plan pro- 
poses freedom to children born since 1838, and com- 
— abolition in twenty years. M. M. De Broglie, 

assey,de Tracy, Tocqueville, and other philosophic 
liberals are on this commission. 


The ‘most important item in the French intelli- 

e commissioners appointed to advise upon the most 
eligible means ie be adopted for the abolition of 
slavery. They defer complete abolition for a period 
of 15 years, in order to acclimate the slaves to the 
atmosphere of freedom. During the first ten years 
certain privileges are to be granted to the slaves, 
who at the expiration of that period, instead of be- 
ing allowed to quit the service of their employers, as 
was the case in the British colonies, they are bound 
to serve their masters for the next five years. The 
debate on the report will be expected with some in- 
terest. 


Venuzueta. A treaty of amity, commerce and 
navigation, has just been concluded on the part of 
France, by her minister C. E. David, with\the re- 
public of Venezuela. Baron Gross, her former mi- 
nister, failed in effecting the treaty at the period of 
his efforts in consequence of the apprehensions then 
excited in Venezuela, on account of the French at- 
tack on San Juan d’UJloa, and her war with Mexico 
and Buenos Ayres. M. Francisco Aranda, the Ve- 
nezuelan minister of foreign affairs, and M. David 
opened the negotiation on the 6th March, and on the 
16th April the treaty was ratified unanimously by 
the Venezuelan senate and house of representatives. 
The new president. of Venezuela enjoys the confi- 
dence of the republic. The commercial crisis which 
has. lately severely affected both the old and new 
world is just beginning to be felt in that republic. 
Colonel Cadazzi lately returned to Venezuela with 
400 emigrants from Alsace and Germany, whom he 
is about to establish upon some novel colonial plan. 


The Courier Francais announces that the reports of 
the budget would be laid before the chamber of de- 
puties on the 15th of May, and that the debate would 
commence on the 25th. ‘In that case,” adds the 
Courier Francais, “the chamber will have conclud- 
ed all parliamentary business by the 25th of June, 
as the members always leave Paris after the debate 
on the budget.” 

The Moniteur publishes the details of the marri- 
age of the Princess Clementine of Orleans with 
Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, which took place 
at the palace of St. Cloud. 


The intelligence from the vine districts respecting 
the effects of the frost on the 12th, 14th and 15th in- 
stant, may, says the Moniteur, be thus summed up: 
Languedoc experienced little or no injury. The loss 
of the Bordeaux wines may be estimated at one- 
third of the crop; around Libourne, in two nights, 
one-half of the buds were destroyed. In the coun- 
try adjoining Cognac, the vines des premieres bois and 
Chetupaghe suffered considerably from the frost of 
the 12th and 14th. In the two departments of the 
Charente a similar calamity occurred. In Cham- 
pagne the wines suffered greatly. 


. PORTUGAL. 

The last accounts from Lisbon announce that the 
negotiations relative to a commercial treaty with 
England are for the present at an end. Lord Aber- 
deen adhered resolutely to the ground which he took 
four weeks since, and rejected, as of too unsatisfac- 
tory a nature to be entertained, the last proposition 
of Portugal. The British envoy has been directed 

remptorily to break off the negotiations—‘inter- 
rupt” is the official word. The remaining point in 
dispute between the two countries is a duty of 3d. 
per pound upon woollen cloths—asum which, on the 
existing duties, amounts to less than £6,000 per an- 
num, or 25 éontos. A production, amounting to 
800,000 pipes of wine per annum—for such is the 
average vintage of the Portugal and Madeira—is sa- 
crificed out of regard for the producers of a couple 
thousands bales of coarse, ill-dyed, ill-woven cloth, 

and the smugglers of some hundreds more—a mono- 
poly of the feeblest character. 


SPAIN. 
The question of the prolongation of the minority 
of the queen was beginning to be agitated. The 


Castellana contains a letter from Saragossa of the 
12th, stating that the Ayuntamiento and national mi- 


litia of that city intended to present a petition in fa- 
vor of that project to the Cortes. 


Prince Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte had arrived 


at Cadiz. 


The patrict announces the arrest of the treasurer 
of the sinking fund, in consequence of a deficiency 
“This measure was necessary,” 


in his balatce. 


morality indispensable in the administration of the 
finance department.” 

The Madrid Gazette publishes two official docu- 
ments emanating from the ministry of finance. The 
first is a formal order of Calatrava, to the director 
neral of the sinking fund, desiring him to prepare 
or the payments of the half year’s interest on the 
new three per cents, due on the 30th June next. The 
second document contains an exposition of the rea- 
sons which induced M. Calatrava to recommend the 
regent to permit the establishment of depots for 
goods in transit to and from the colonies, in the 
poris of the Peninsula. Matters were beginning to 
assume a more settled appearance in the congress. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

A letter from Constantinople, of the 7th March 
says: ‘Russia has at length declared openly. The 
mystery that enveloped her projects has been deve- 
loped. No doubt now remains that she is determin- 
ed to ride rough-shod over the Porte, and to impose 
her conditions on the Sultan, as if the emperor were 
already undisputed master of all the Christain pro- 
vinces upon the right Danube bank, and the Porte a 
mere. subordinate—without ether power or will in 
its European districts, than that in which it may be 
permitted to exercise in the name and by consent of 
the Czar.” 


Greece. The king of Greece has applied to 
Russia fora loan. The emperor replied that he had 
determined to make no more useless sacrifices for so 
insignificant a government. 


INDIA. 

Calcutta papers to the 5th March, via Alexandria 
& Malta, are almost destitute of political intelligence. 
The successor of the late Maharajah of Gaulior 
was to be installed on the 20th ult., and no opposi- 
tion to his succession was to be apprehended. Lord 
Ellenborough was still at Agra. No news of a la- 
ter date than that received by the ordinary mail had 
been received in Calcutta, either from Scinde or 
Cabul. 

A Calcutta circular, of March 4th, says: In our 
circular of the 16th ult. we said that our money 
market had become exceedingly tight, and affairs 
generally are now in as bada state as could well be 
conceived. Our bazaar is quite bare of cash. 


CHINA. 
Canton dates to 30th January, and Macao to the 
Ist February, are received by the Zenobia, which 
arrived at New York on the 13th inst. The impe- 
rial high commissioner ELeroo reached Wampoa, 
and had had an interview with Sir Henry Pottinger, 
and agreed to indemnify the British merchants for the 
loss sustained in the Canton riots. Confidence and 
trade was restored thereby. The Zenobia brought 
despatches from the U. S. ship Constellation. Con- 
siderable injury was done to the celebrated porce- 
lain tower by the British army on their late visit to 


Nankin. 
MEXICO. 

Mr. George B. Crittenden, son of the hon. J. J. 
Crittenden, one of the Texan prisoners, arrived at 
New Orleans on the 7th instant from Vera Cruz by 
way of Havana. Messrs. David Morgan and Geo. 
C. Hatch, two of the San Antonio prisoners, who 
had escaped from the Castle of Perote, have also ar- 
rived at New Orleans. 
Mr. Southall, bearer of despatches to Mexico, had 
arrived at Vera Cruz when Mr. Crittenden left. The 


ian 


the Mexican indemnity. The prevailing opinion in 
Mexico was that the payment would be effectuated. 


the first instalment. 
It was also currently asserted that Santa Anna 


by the Junta. 


tyrannical treatment. 


Falmonth was in port awaiting the first payment of| and tocarry into effect his future purposes, was giv- 


It is confidently asserted that Gen. Waddy Thomp- 
son was determined to demand his passports and 


leave the country in the event of the non-payment of | expuse you;to the utmost hostility of his friends, ev- 


would be invested with the dictatorship of Mexico 


Sixty-two Texan prisoners were in Mexico, 
among whom were Col. Fisher, Geo. Green, George 
Van Ness and Thos, Hatch, who were compelled to 
work in the streets, and exposed to every kind of| tion painful and difficult without a parallel. Under 
Very little hope of their re-| such circumstances you carried into effect the author- 
lease from captivity was entertained by their friends. 

The accusation against President Houston, of} "°F of our navy, the commerce o 
sending a letter*to Mexico, declaring the expedition 
of Colonels Green and Fisher unauthorized and not numbers from every form of outrage and eg ay 
entitled to the benefits of the Mier capitulation, was decision, energy, and lofty courage, putting at 





goods imported from the United States over . ; 
above the amount levied upon merchandize Sa 
duced from countries with which Texas has treaties 


The treasury of the republic has been ord 
the president to be pe chone § for sixty days, indonpe 4 
ment to be made to any person within that time. 
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COMMISSIONER TO CHINA. We noticed last 
week a report from Washington, that Mr. Cusuny¢ 
the newly appointed commissioner to China, had 
drawn from the treasury agg + aati, his outfit 
and salary for one year. The Madisoman declares 
this to be incorrect, and says that Mr. C. has op) 

drawn his outfit, of $9,000. The salary, it is fair {, 
presume, will soon follow the outfit. [Nat. Int. 


THE NAVY. 


The U.S, frigate Constellation Capt. Kearney, ay. 
rived at Macao from Manilla the 2d January. 


The United States ship Boston reached Sydney 
harbor, November 27th, after a voyage of two months, 
from Macao. She encountered severe weather, ang 
was obliged, in anticipation of it, to take the southern 
passage round New Holland. She arrived at Tahiti, 
Society Islands, January 21st, in 36 days from Sydney, 
She reached Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, February 
13th. The last accounts, dated March 8th. leave her 
at the last mentioned place. © 

The sloop of war Marion, Commander Armstrong, 
was at St. Thomas five weeks ago. 

The Saratoga, Tattnal, arrived at New York on the 
6th inst. from Portsmouth N. H. 

The brig Bainbridge, Lieut. Johnson, is at Norfolk 
Navy Yard. 

The U. S. steamer Union, Lieut. Hunter, left Nor- 
folk on the 13th instant, for Boston; thence to visit 
most of the Atlantic sea ports and display herself. 
The U.S. ship Vandalia, Comm’r. McCluney, 
bound to Chagres, went to sea from Hampton Roads 
on the 11th instant. 


COMMANDER MACKENZIE, 
From the New York American. 


New York, April 18th, 1843. 
To Commander 1. S. Mackenzie: 

Sir. Your commercial and maritime countrymen 
have a duty to perform to you, in relation to your 
suppressing the mutiny on board the U. S. brig Som- 
ers. Your conduct has been submitted to your supe- 
riors in the naval service, and has been approved.— 
You have been tried by your equals and acquitted 
with honor. That acquittal through its highest func- 
tionaries, has been approved by your country. 


It is now becoming in your countrymen to unite 
their voice with these public decisions, and to assure 
you of their sympathy and approval. 


A mutiny in a national ship is, itself, a heavy public 
calamity, full or danger, immediate and remote to the 
best interests of your country. The turning of your 
ship intoa sea-rover would have made the entire ocean 
a scene of outrage, rapine, and murder. The land, 
also, would have rung with cries of distress. 


That such a mutiny should have been organized by 
an officer, who had every advantage of connections, 
education. and talents, to seduce the common sailor 


ing to the danger a form the most urgent and appalling. 


The weakness of your defences, the immature age 
and unsubdued, youthfnl, reckless passions of your 
crew; the certainty that to punish the ringleader would 


ery way powerful, and that the inconsiderate pity © 
many might embody a formidable opposition against 
you, rendered the necessary discipline and unish- 
ment full of peril to yourself. But last and chiefest, 
the horror of an officer being obliged to execute with- 
out the ordinary forms of the justice of his country, 4 
brother officer and two of his crew, made your pos!- 


ity of your ship, restored its ae Fi saved the ho- 
your country, and 
the lives of your associates, and rescued countless 


fully borne out by evidence obtained in Mexico, and| Your fame, honour and life, you met such dangers. 


generally believed. 
TEXAS. 


immediately tothe coast of Yucatan. 





says the Patriote, “im order to support a system of 


The Galveston Civilian of 29th ult. states that 
Commodore Moore had been expected to touch at} dare to seek in the naval service, the means of con- 
Galveston, but it was then supposed he had gone 


The collector at Galveston, (says the Civilian), 
has received instructions in accordance with the law, 


You have thus entitled yourself to our warmer: 
thanks and highest praise. The fearful example w! 
not be without its effect. Lawless ruffians will no 


summating their crimes. Your brother officers will 
not hesitate to discharge their duty in enforcing gu 
cipline. Well disposed seamen will not fear the tain’ 
of a service where. mutiny and murder may go u? 
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nishment necessary and not that punishment has 
ave inflicted. 
Asfor us we present our thanks to you. We offer 
our congratulations on your honorable acquittal. 
Ve present you our best wishes, that your country 
reward, and the world may acknowledge your 
ion, courage, and patriotism. 
i e oul, with great respect, 
New York Insurance Co., Boorman, Johnson & Co., 


B. McEvers, Pres’t. Goodhue & Co. 
Atlantic Insurance-Co., And’w Foster & Sons. 
Walter R. Jones Pres’t. Grinnel, Minturn & Co, 


John C. Green, 

Wm. W. De Forrest & co. 
E. K, Collins & Co. © 
Howland & Aspinwall, 


] Safety Insurance 
yu. Cook, Jr. Pres’t. 


ance Co., N.G. Rut- 


’ gers, Vice President. Hicks & Co. 

> gun Mutual Insurance Benj’n. L. Swan, 

|" ¢o., A. B. Neilson Pres’t Spafford, Tileston & Co. 
Jackson Marine Ins. co., Brown, Brothers & Co. 

'  g, Baldwin, Pres’t. C. Bolton, Fox & Living- 

Alliance Mutual Ins. co., _ ston. 
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> pavid B. Ogden, 


Jacob Harvey, Pres’t. C.H. Marshall, 
John Griswold. 
N. L. & Geo. Griswold, 


(The letter was also signed by 233 of the principal 


* mercantile houses of New York.] 


The Courier and Enquirer says: ‘The men who 
sign this letter to Commander Mackenzie are among 


> the purest and most high minded to be found in the 
"> city and the country—men, of whose good opinion 
> any citizen might be proud, and coupled as that con- 
' ® sideration is with the undoubted fact that they fairly 
| represent the opinions and the feelings of nine-tenths 


of that portion of the people of the United States 


> whose good or ill opinion is of consequence.” 


The American adds: “*We may add here, although 


4 with great delicacy all allusion to such a fact is with- 


held in the correspondence, that the gentlemen sign- 
ing this letter have claimed the right and the privilege 
of paying every expense to which Mr. Mackenzie has 


] been subjected by the various trials to which he has 


> been exposed. 


Sth, 1813, 
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Tarrytown, 6th May, 1843. 
GENTLEMEN: I have read with deep interest and 
with emotions of no ordinary sensibility, the letter 


The testimony vou have borne tothe purity of the 
motives by which | was governed in performing a 
painful act of summary justice, under the pressure 


» ofan overruling necessity, has such force and value 


that{ gladly receive it asa fair expression of the 


» judgment of that great popular tribunal to which, in 


our country, all matters of general interest are finally 
submitted; and to the document which contains it, I 
and my children after me will ever attach a price- 


> less value. 


Your judgment forever sets at rest the suspicion, if 
such has, indeed, been sincerely entertained, that my 
acquittal by the naval court of inquiry and court 
martial was in any degree owing to the professonal 
sympathy of my brother officers, and not wholly to 
the intrinsic justice of my defence, and the irresistible 
evidence on which it rested. When I look at the 
names of those who have subscibed the letter before 
me, and reflect on their standing and position; their 
capacity of forming a sound judgment, their admttted 
intelligence, and unsullied probity, I cannot but re- 
gard the opinions it expresses as conclusive evidence 
that the judgment of the navy is ratified by the ver- 
dict of my country. This is the verdict best suited to 
sustain that consciousness of having acted from a sense 
of duty, which has hitherto been my support; a sense 
of duty so solemn and imperative, that had I refused 
to obey its voice, sanctioned as it was, by the deliber- 
ate opinion of all the officers who were associated with 
me, 1 should have been guilty of disloyalty to my 
country and treason to the cause of humanity. 


For the kindness which has impelled you ta convey 
‘o me this invaluable expression of sympathy and ap- 
probation, I beg you to accept collectively and indi- 
herria the assurance of my warm and lasting grati- 


am gentlemen, very truly and respectfully, your 
obliged and most obedient, y ld 
ALEX. SLIDEL MACKENZIE, 
Commander U. S. N. 
Messrs. NL. & G. Griswold, and others New York. 
cg ORDERS—May 9. Lieut. G. M. Bache, P. Mid. F. 
- Haggarty, A. H. Jenkins, R. N. Stembel, coast 
survey under Commander Gedney. 
Lieut. 8. P. Lee, J. Dale, C. H. Davis, P. Mid. 8. 
nt, coast survey under Lieut. Blake. 
+ oe. J. ge depot of charts. 
eutenant W. L. Shuttleworth, of the Marine 
tlached from the Missouri. : a 














MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue Bpankroupt act. The Boston Daily Adverti- 
ser says that the last petitions to be declared bank- 
rupt in Massachusetts, were called last Tuesday in 
the district court of the United States. It appeared 
that ten of the petitions were filed on March third, 
the day when the act repealing the law was appro- 
ved by the president. The judge declined to enter 
a decree in these cases until the matter had been fur- 
ther considered. ‘The point will be argued at a fu- 
ture day. In one of these cases the nominal assets 
are large. 

The Advertiser furnishes the following details res- 
pecting the practical operation of the act: 

The whole number of petitions filed in bankruptcy, 
in the district, is 3255. The whole number of bank- 
rupts is about 3800. 

he whole amount paid into court by assignees up 
to this date, already collected from the estates of 
bankrupts, is $472,738 43. 

The amount already distributed among the credit- 
ors, is $306,561 58. 

The largest dividend paid to any one creditor, is 
$10,000. The smallest, is one cent. 

The largest amount distributed in any one case, is 
$202,400. The smallest is eleven cents. In the lat- 
ter case, there were three creditors, whose aggregate 
debts about to $488 80. 

The number of cases in which dividends have 
been declared and paid out, is 271. The average 
number of cases each month in which dividends are 
declared is about 50. 

The Massachusetts Historical ——- will celebrate 
the second centennial anniversary of the confedera- 
tion of the New England colonies, on the 29th May 
inst. at Boston, when a discourse will be delivered by 
the hon. John Quincy Adams, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A. P. Warrorp, has been appointed chief engineer 
on the public works of Pennsylvania in the place of 
C. D. Schlatter, resigned. 

Canat Commissioners. The locofocos have had 
a meeting in Harrisburg, and resolved that there shall 
be a state convention of their party, to be represent- 
ed on the basis of the state legislature, in Harrisburg, 
on the 5th of September, to nominate candidates for 
the office of canal Commissioners. [U. S. Gozette. 

Pouiticat Parties. The following article is from 
the Pennsylvanian, the leading ‘‘democratic” paper in 
the state. 

Porterism. There probably never was, in the po- 
litical history of our country, an instance of more 
complete and sudden downfall than that which has 
recently visited Porterism in Pennsylvania, and it af- 
fords a moral which should not be Jost either upon 
the people, or upon those who aspire to exalted sta- 
tion. But a few months, we might say, weeks, have 
elapsed since the state administration, with David R. 
Porter at its head, seemed strong beyond the possi- 
bility of mischance, It was exulting and insolent in 
its power, and thought that it could not duly maintain 
itself in the exercise of unbridled corruption, but also 
had the ability to transfer the democratic party of 
the state to the highest bidder. It believed that there 
was no limit to its operation but its own will and 
pleasure, and that, what with the force of patronage 
and supposed popularity, it could safely run any ca- 
reer which seemed desirable and profitable. hat 
a change has since oceurred! At the very first offer 
at resistance, the whole fabric, notwithstanding its 
gigantic dimensions, tumbles into ruins and sinks into 
the dust. The legions upon which it relied, are 
nowhere to be found. The democratic journals of 
the state are almost en masse arrayed against it, and 
the very prints which, for obvious and solid conside- 
rations, were disposed to stand by the governor to 
the last, remain quite silent, either awed by the effect 
of their solitary position, or satisfied that it is quite 
useless to utter a word. They know that the admin- 
istration is down, past all hope,—that defence is vain, 
and that it is the better partof valor to submit with 
the best possible grace to that which is inevitable. 

But although the catastrophe was quick and start- 
ling, it must not be supposed that this popular revolu- 
tion was the work of a moment. It had for a consi- 
derable length of time been maturing in the minds of 
the public. Doubts crept in, which were gradually 
ripened into certainties; but still every indulgence 
was extended, in the vain hope that things might in 
the end prove better thanthey appeared. There was 
a reluctance to arrive finally at unfavorable conclu- 
sions; for the people are ever indisposed to condemn; 
but the governor and his minions, incapable of appre- 
ciating either their own perilous position or the 
charitable feeling which bore patiently with their 
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stand before the community, a monument of retribu- 
tion; retaining office to be sure, because their consti- 
tutional term has not expired, but more conspicuous 
in disgrace from that very circumstances—pilloried 
in the executive chair, anj elevated above the crowd 
as a mark for scorn and derision. If they were gift- 
ed with feeling, which may well be doubted, the fact 
of their position would be an aggravation of punish- 
ment; but we suspect they are of such a nature that 
the contents of their pockets are a panacea for all 
other hurts, and that when they are driven to retire- 
ment, under circumstances which would be death to 
men of better mould, they will derive every comfort 
from counting their gains. 


Still, however, the example is wholesome and ne- 
cessary. That there are persons so callous that they 
cannot feel disgrace, is no argument against the effi- 
cacy of punishment, and the overthrow of the Porter 
administration has happened at such a time, that im- 
portant advantages will be derived from it. The 
theoretical principle of necessity for the abridgement 
of executive power, has been so brought home to us, 
that it has now become a practical rule of action.— 
Rulers have been made to see that party attachments 
cannot be relied upon to afford impunity in wrong 
dealing, and an independent spirit has been engender- 
ed, which, from this time forth, will be prompt and de- 
cisive in rebuking aberrations from the true path, no 
matter by whom committed. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS.. To enable our readers 
to form an idea of the abandonment of Porterism 
which has recently taken place throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, we subjoin from the Harrisburg Keystone a 
list of the democratic journals which have taken 
ground against the corruptions of the executive, and 
have cast off Porterism forever. The course pursu- 
ed by the press affords a decided indication of the 
state of public feeling. The indignant yeomanry 
have but one opinion on this subject, and that. is of 
abiding indignation against the sordid demagogues 
who have so basely deceived and betrayed them. We 
ask the attention of the Madisonian to this statement 
that it may see what it has gained by its hard bargain 
in the secretary of war, and how sadly it was mis- 
taken in its belief that two thirds of the democratic 
press were in favor of the appointment: 

Keystone, State Capitol Gazette, Harrisburg Re- 
porter, Pennsylvanian, Lancaster Intelligencer, West- 
moreland Argus, Reading Democratic Press, (Old 
Berks,) Faston Democrat & Argus, Meadville De- 
mocratic Republican, Butler Democratic Herald, 
Wayne County Herald, Blairsville Record, Gettys- 
burg Compiler, Juniata Spirit of the Times, York 
Democratic Press, Edensburg’ Mountaineer, Genius 
of Liberty, Columbia Democrat, Newport Standard, 
Lycoming Sentinel, Susquehanna Herald,Northam 
ton Correspondent, (G.), Wilksbarre Farmer, Doyles- 
town Democrat, Monroe Democrat, Reading Eagle, 
(G.), (Old Berks,) Doylestown Expre¢s, (G.),Union 
Times, Pottsville Journal, Armstrong Democrat, 
Mifftintown Times, People’s Guard, Beaver County 
Patriot, Centre Democrat, Stimme Des Volks, (G.), 
Pittsburg Courier, Lebanon True Democrat, (G.), 
Geist Der Zeit, (G.), Alt Berks, (G.), Independent 
Republican, (G.), Harrisburg Morgenrothe, (G-), 
Democratic Wachter, (G,); Volks Blatt, (G.), Perry 
Democrat, Wyoming Patrol, Chambersburg Times, 
Venango Democrat, Venango Democratic Arch, 
Freeport Republican, Democratic Advocate, West 
Chester Republican, Carlisle Statesman, Pennsylva- 
nia State Gazette, (G.), Waynesburg Messenger, 
ows of the West, (G.), Centre Berichter, (G.)—To- 
tal 57. 

The papers, which now sustain the governor are 
the following: 

The “Harrisburg Argus,” owned and edited by the 
state administration, and published by V. Best. 

The “Harrisburg Enquirer,” do. do. 


The “Easton Sentinel,” owned by James M. Por- 
ter, secretary of war. 


The “Upland Union,,’ owned by one of the gover- 
or’s office holders in Delaware county, who ‘holds a 
station with nine hundred dollars, with no duties to 
perform. 

The “Columbia Spy,” owned by the collector at 
Columbia. 

The “Berwick Sentinel,” owned by the collector 
at Berwick. 

The -‘Lycoming Gazette,” owned by the collector 
at Williamsport. 

The ‘‘Lewisburg Republican,” partly owned by 
one of the canal commissioners, 

The “Hollidaysburg Standard,” owned by the 
founder who furnishes the casting for the portage 


rail road. 
The ‘Danville Intelligencer*” owned by V. Best, 





multitudinous offences, grew more and more insolent 
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through the influence of the governor, and who is the 
central. organ of Tyler and Porter in Pennsy!vania. 

In addition to these there are some three or four 
editors who rendera faint support to the administra- 
tion, in the hope of getting the post offices in their 
respective towns, from Captain Tyler through the 
influence of the governor. Pennsylvanian. 

Executive pardous, Governor Porter continues 
still to grant the executive clemency in cases of con- 
victed culprits. 


VIRGINIA. 

Exection. We have now authentic returns from 
all the congressional districts, and the members elec- 
ted are as follows: 

District 1. Archibald Atkinson, (L. F.) 

2. George C. Dromgoole, (L. F.) 
3. Walter Coles, (L. Pe, 
4. E. W. Hubbard, (L. F.) 
5. T. W. Gilmer, (L. F.) 
6. John W. Jones, (L. F.) 
7. Henry A. Wise, (Tyler.) 
8. Willoughby Newton, ( Whig.) 
9. Samuel Chilton, ( wre 
10. William F. Lucas, (L. F.) 
11. William Taylor, (L. F.) 
12, James B. Watts, (L. F.) 
13. George W. Hopkins, (L. F.) 
14. George W. Summers, { Whig.) 
15. Lewis J. Steenrod, (L, F.) 

The official returns give Mr. Atkinson, (L. F.) five 

majority; Mr. T. W. Gilmer gets in by twenty-one 
votes, and Mr. Jones by about thirty! Here the whigs 
lost three members by less than sixty votes. The elec- 
tion of Mr. Jones will be contested by Mr. Botts.— 
ie election of Mr. Gilmer will likewise be contes- 
ted. ; 
_ The majority for Mr. Summers over his opponent 
was about four hundred votes. One fourth of his 
majority distributed in the first, fifth, and sixth dis- 
tricts would have elected those three members. 


FLORIDA. 

The settlement of this erritory, under the provi- 
sions of the late act of congress, appears to be going 
forward steadily. Atithe land office in St. Augus- 
tine, up to the Ist instant, there had been granted 
eighty-eight permits, to settlers on public lands under 
the armed occupation law, and there were eight or 
ten applications pending. These setlers have estab- 
lished themselves at Indian River, St. Lucia, and 
Lake Worth. 

The Tallahassee Floridian of the 6th instant says 
that Mr. Levy is re-elected delegate to congress. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


SAMUEL CAREY. The last but one of the sur- 
vivors of the Wyoming massacre, died at his resi- 
dence on the Plains, in Pittston township, on Sunday 
morning last. In correcting some errors last week 
which had been made by some newspapers abroad, 
in giving an account of a Major Roswell Franklin, 
who died recently in New York, we stated that there 
were still two survivors of that dreadful day, alive. 
This week there is but one. Rufus Bennet was bu- 
ried about a yearago. ‘Their lingering comrade will 
not tarry long behind them. 

Mr. pay was nineteen at the time of the battle; 
and was in his eighty-fifth year at the time of his 
death. He belonged to Captain Biblack’s company, 
was on a scouting party up as far as Wyalusing, be- 
fore the invasion, and was at Exeter, a day or two 
before the battle, aiding in removing the remains of 
the Hardings, who had been murdered by the In- 
dians. On the fatal third he was enabled, by his 
superior agility, while scores of his companions 
were cut down around, to reach the river bank and 
swim across. But the wily enemy was before him; 
and as he landed, he fell into the hands of a party 
of Indians. They compelled him to swim back again, 
bound him and took him up to Fort Wintermoot.— 
In the morning he was led to a young savage who 
had been mortally wounded, and was dying; a sort 
of ceremony took place, the purport of which was 
to learn from the young Indian whether he wished the 
Mp: prisoner to be carried home to his parents in 

iis place. The dying savage assented—young Carey 
was hamed Coconennquo, and adopted into the tribe 
of Onondagos. 

When the Indians departed, Carey was taken off 
with them. ie remained in captivity for six years, 
Jiving with the Indians on the northern frontiers; but 
at last managed to escape, and returned to his much 
loved, though desolated home. 

Mr. Carey had heen in feeble health for some time. 
The energies of his manhood gradually declined; 
one by one his senses had lost their quickness; and at 
a good old age his lamp of life went out for want of 
oil. 
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The remains of the old soldier were interred at 
the grave yard in this place on Tuesday last, accom- 
anied by many testimonials of respect. The Wyom- 
ing artillerists escorted the body into town, and paid 
the Jast tribute of military honors; and a very large 
concourse of citizens were present. 

[Wilkesbarre Farmer. 


From tho Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, May 3. 


STATISTICS OF LAKE STEAMERS. The 

present month completes a quarter of a century since 

the first steamer was launched upon the Western 

Lakes. During that period changes of vast magni- 
tude have been effected by the application of the 

mighty agent, steam. Dense forests which frowned 

from the margins of great lakes have been felled to 
give place to thriving villages, and the moody abori- 
ginal occupant who gazed with wonderment at the 
approach of the wondrous vehicle has become ex- 
tinct, or is known only asa wanderer beyond the 
limits of the ty Mi Changes like these have 
characterized the introduction ofsteam upon the lakes, 
and the independent inquiring spirit which so distinct- 
ly marks the habits of the people of this country has 
kept pace with the progress of steam westwardly, 

and developed the fertility and abounding resources 
of the prairies, until they have become the granary 
of the world. 

Of those who early participated in the effort to 
‘build up this new commerce but few remain; still 
they have vivid recollections of the undertaking, at- 
tended as it was by a heavy outlay and much solici- 
tude for its consummation. To them, if not to those 
now actively engaged in its prosecution, alist of 
steamers down to the present season. must be inter- 
esting; and we have at no considerable time and 
trouble, been enable to make up the table below.— 
In arranging it we have endeavored to be correct, 
but may have fallen into mistakes, in consequence of 
the want of official data. Should such be the case, 
those at the west who have records as authority,will 
make corrections, and call attention in some suitable 
manner, as we are desirous to obtain such informa- 
tion. The list of boats, with place and date of build- 
ing, aoe with their tonnage, will be found an- 
nexed. 





Name. Where and when built. 
Walk-in-the-water 342 Black Rock 1818 
Superior 300 Buffalo 1822 
Chippewa 100 Buffalo 1824 
Henry Clay 348 Black Rock 1825 
Pioneer 230 Black Rock do 
Niagara 180 Black Rock 1826 
William Penn 275 Erie do 
Enterprise 250 Cleveland do 
Peacock 120 Barcelona 1829 
Newburyport 75 Erie do 
Thompson 242 Huron 1830 
Ohio 187 Lower Sandusky do 
Adelaide 230 Chippewa do 
Gratiot 63 Charleston 1831 
Pennsylvania 395 Erie 1832 
New York 325 Black Rock do 
Brady 100 Detroit do 
Uncle Sam 280 Gros Isle do 
Perseverance ‘50 Erie do 
Washington (1st) 609 Huron 1833 
Michigan 472 Detroit do 
Webster 358 Black Rock do 
Detroit 240 Toledo do 
Lady of the Lake 60 Mount Clemens do 
Marcy : 161 Black Rock do 
North America 362 Conneaut do 
Newberry 170 Palmer do 
Delaware 170 Huron do 
Victory 77 ~Buffalo 1834 
Porter 342 Black Rock do 
Jefferson 428 Ernie do 
Perry 352 Perrysburg do 
Monroe 341 Monroe do 
Mazeppa 130 Buffalo do 
Sandusky 377 Sandusky do 
Minnessetunk 250 Godrich do 
Jackson 50 Mount Clemens do 
J. Downing 80 Sandusky do 
L. Western 60 Chatham 1835 
Fulton 308 Cleveland do 
Columbus 391 Huron do 
Townsend 312 Buffalo do 
United States 366 Huron do 
Chicago 166 St. Joseph’s do 
Taylor 95 Silver Creek do 
Thames 160 Chatham do 
Clinton 493 Huron 1836 
J. Palmer 300 Buffalo do 
Lake Erie 149 Detroit do 
Barcelona 102 Dunville do 
United 37 Detroit do 
St. Clair 250 Sandusky do 
Don Quixote 80 Toledo do 
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Crockett 
Cincinnati 
lilinois 
Rochesser 
Madison 
Cleveland 
Wisconsin 
Erie 
Constellation 
B. Hill 
Constitution 
New England 
Milwaukie 
Wayne 
Macomb 
Star 
Commerce 
Mason 
Great Western 
Buffalo 
Chesapeake 
Vermillion 
Lexington 
Fairport 
Red Jacket 
Vance 
wy gh vg 
ashington (2d 
Dole een) 
Trowbridge 
Marshall 
Owashenonk 
Patronage 
Scott 
Chatauque 
Brothers 
Kent 
Huron 
Harrison (1st) 
Missouri 
Harrison (2d) 
Waterloo 
Minos 
Indiana 
Franklin 
Nile 
Union 
Caroline 


western waters. 


Total 


ed in Canada. 


to conve 


ing: 








81 


Perry, twice in 1835 


116 
755 
472 
630 
580 
700 
497 
483 
457 
443 
416 
401 
390 
101 


128 


80 
33 
7&0 
613 
412 
385 
363 
259 
143 
75 
258 
380 
162 
52 
51 
45 
56 
240 
161 
150 
1380 
140 
63 
612 
326 
98 
400 
534 
231 
600 
64 
46 


might be termed serious. 
disasters to record, whose calamitous details are too 
freshly impressed on the public mind. 
ing tabular view presents these classes: 

xplosions—lives lost. 
Peacock, Sept. 1830 
Adelaide, June, 1830 3 Erie, Aug. 1841 
Erie, August, 1840 





Brunersburg 
Sandusky 
Detroit 
Richmond 
Erie 

Huron 
Conneaut 
Erie 
Charleston 
Charleston 
Conneaut 
Black Rock 
Grand Island 
Perrysburg 


Mount Clemens 


Belvidere 
Sandusky 


Grand Rapids 


Huron 
Buffalo 
Maumee city 
Vermillion 
Charleston 
Fairport 
Grand Island 
Perrysburg 
Chicago 
Ashtabula 
Chicago 
aa 
Perrysburg 
Grand Haven 
St. Joseph 
Huron 
Buffalo 
Chatham 
Chatham 
Newport 
Erie 
Vermillion 
Maumee city 
Black Rock 
Chippewa 
Toledo 
Algonac 
Detroit 
Black Rock 
Ogdensburg 


ween 


1824 


Besides the above list, there are a few small boats 
of which nothing is known other than their names, 
Among these are the Pantanguishane, Cynthia, Pon- 
tiac, and Phenomenon; making with those above giv- 
en, an aggregate of 27,000 tons, ata total cost of 
$3,510,000—one hundred and thirty dollars a ton be- 
ing what we deem true data for building and fitting 
out this description of vessels. 
- In examining the progress of steam, as a 
in propelling vessels on the lakes, we are struc 
the very small number of disasters when compared 
with other sections of the country, especially on the 
In the whole period of twenty-five 
years there have been but four explosions which 


with 


It is true there are other 


The follow- 


Burned—lives Jost. 
15 Washington, J’e °38 50 


259 


6 Vermillion,Nov. 1843 5 


6 Caroline, (wilful) 


30 


Total 


eaten 


5 
310 


The number of boats yet remaining of the whole 
once in commission on Lake Erie and the other upper 
lakes is about sixty, with anaggregate of 17,000 tons. 
Of these some thirty-five only are used when the 
consolidation is in existence. 

Of the whole number of boats put in commission 
during the above period only ten were built and own- 


The first steamer known to be upon Lake Michigan 
was the Henry Clay. In August, 1827, an excursion 
of pleasure was made in her to Green Bay, where 
gov. Cass was holding a treaty with the Winnebagoes. 
After the treaty was concluded Gov. C. and suite re- 
turned in the Clay. From that period to 1832 some 
of the boats went to Green Bay, but no further.— 
On the breaking out of the Black Hawk war several 
of the larger boats were chartered by the government 
troops to the disaffected territory, and 
Chicago for the first time was greeted by the sight of 
one of those strange visiters. 


YANKEE ENTERPRIZE. A recent letter from 
an American in Paris communicates this instance © 
Yankee enterprize, which is both amusing and strik- 
‘Paris, April 

“I have been amused lately with au instance 0 
Yankee enterprize worthy of notice. 


—_—, 
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was a little steamer called the Bangor, ad- 
Talat summer to sail from Boston for the Azo- 
by Gibraltar, Malta, and Constantinople. She was 
rele thing, built strong, with a powerful engine, 
to ra between Boston and Bangor. 
“This bold push for Europe amazed people very 
ch, particularly as they advertised for passengers. 
= sailed, and the first that was heard of her she 
ie into Halifax; which possibly may be accounted 
ae by the fact that coal is cheaper there than in 
Dex we hear of her she is in Gibraltar, towing 
ressels detained in thegut. Then at Constantino- 
le, towing vessels through the Dardanelles; and last- 
p earryin passengers and pilgrims from Constanti- 
Jie to Trebizond, on the Asiatic side of the Black 
pe And I read in a French paper the other day, 
that on one trip she had 500 passengers —pilgrims, 
Turks, Jews, and Infidels! 
“This is a fair specimen of Yankee enterprize.’, 


ST. LOUIS TRADERS. The St. Louis Era of 
the 3d inst. says that Judge Catron has granted a mo- 
tion to summon a S cial time for the holding of a 
court in that city for the trial of the Charvis mur- 
derers—the two McDaniels and others. The court 
will sit as soon as witnesses can be summoned (some 
of them from Santa Fe) for this purpose. The edi- 
tor adds— Sect 

A strange hallucination seems to have taken pos- 


} session of a portion of the public mind upon this 


subject. It is argued, that because Capt. McDaniel 
had a Texan commission in his pocket—real or forg- 
ed, and Mexico and Texas entertained a hostile at- 
titude toward each other,—that, therefore, the un- 
fortunate Charvis, he being a Mexican, was a fit 
subject for murder by a band of robbers, and no pun- 
jshment ought, or can be inflicted upon them for this 
cruel act. Wedo not suppose that this argument 


' obtains with any numerous class, but we notice it to 


say, that Charvis was on American territory; that 
he wasas much entitled to the protection of our laws 
as the president of the United States himself; that 
the law being violated, knows not distinction, or 
ought to know none, in citizenship, color, or station 
in life; that the acts of plunder and murder in this 
case deserve the severest punishment in the peniten- 
tiary, and on the gallows; and that no Texian com- 
mission, nothing in the past life of either of these 
banditti, or in the relations of Texas and Mexico to 
each other, ought to weigh a feather in preventing 
the execution of the law upon them. 

AMERICANS IN RUSSIA. We are indebt- 
ed to a gentleman of this city for the subjoin- 
ed interesting correspondence from St. Peters- 


; burg. It gives us pleasure when we hear that our 


own countrymen, so far away, are enjoying them- 
telves on public occasions so much, and acquitting 
themselves so well. The gentleman who encloses 
the speech of Colonel Todd, at the celebration of 
the English Club, speaks of the minister as more 
accustomed to fighting than tospeech making. There 
was no need of the apology. The speech we regard 
as being not only appropriate,but as very happily 
conceived—as neat and simple as beautiful. 
[M. ¥. Com. dv. 
St. Petersburg, April 1, 1843. 

Isee by Galignani’s Messenger that Mr. Jenifer, 
the American minister at Austria, celebrated the 
2% of February with a fete, at which the fashion 
and beauty of Vienna assisted. His excellency Co- 
lonel Todd, the American minister residing at St. 
Petersburg, also gave a sumptuous entertainment in 
honorof the day. The British ambassador, the fo- 
reign ministers, and many Russian noblemen were 
Yrevent. Colonei Todd proposed “The memory of 
Vashington and Harrison, the first and last, and the 
host beloved of American presidents.” 

On Saturday, the 26th of March, I attended asa 


® guest the great anniversary dinner of the Club 4a- 


glais. It was really a magnificent affair, and the 
greatest hilarity prevailed. The diplomatic corps 
Were present as usual, together with many other dis- 
linguished sojourners in this capital, and among 
Whom 1 recognised H. Vernet, the painter. It has 
cen the custom to call forth the oratorical powers 
of all those who may be willing to display them. 
he representatives of the United States have never 
¢n found wanting in this particular, and a speech 
tom Colonel Todd was expected almost asa matter 
ol course. Although more accustomed to fighting 
an speech making, he made some excellent re- 
Pero and concluded by toasting ‘Alexander, the 
rand Duke heritier.” It was exceedingly well re- 
Ceived, and was responded to with great spirit by the 
Ussian orator and scholar, Gretch. As far asm 
7 Wledge of the Russian language would permit 
~ to Judge, I may say that he was very ae. 
‘atary to our country. i send you a copy of Col 





Todd’s remarks as written out after delivery, and | 
have only to say that they could not have been deli- 
vered with more judgment or propriety: 

COL. TODD’S SPEECH. 

The president of the club, Count Woronzow Da- 

schkoff, after having proposed the health of the em- 
eror, offered a toast complimentary to the nations 

in amity with Russia. To this sentiment Col. Todd, 

American minister, made the following reply: 

He said he rose to address the president under the 
influence of mingled emotions, flowing from an un- 
affected diffidence in his capacity to find language in 
which to express his thanks, and from the painful 
recollection of the vacant seatof Baron Steiglitz, 
whose animated eye gave evidence a year ago of the 
delight he enjoyed in this anniversary. He was the 
Rothschild of Russia, and had ascended unto his fa- 
ther. Feace to his memory! 

He thanked the society for the kind feelings cx- 
pressed towards his beloved country. If there were 
any Englishmen here, he thanked them in the name 
of the descendants of those Englishmen who first 
‘sao a government of laws in Massachusetts and 

irginia—the mothers of nearly all of the Ameri- 
can presidents. He congratulated England and 
America on the recent treaty, which reconciled 
their principal difficulties, and would give new vigor 
to their commercial relations. He congratulated 
them on being preserved from war, which, in its pro- 
gress, might have involved even gigantic Russia, 
stretching her colossal arms over Europe, Asia, and 
America. May they be rivals only in the race of 
true glory! May “‘all their ways be ways of plea- 
santness, and all their paths peace.” 

If there were any Swedes there, he thanked them 
in the name of the descendants of those who first 
civilized New Jersey—whose gallant and intellectual 
sons render her worthy of such worthy sires. 

If there were any Frenchmen there, he thanked 
them in the name of the descendants of those who 
first extended the arts of Europe to his own great 
valley of the Mississippi; and he thanked them in the 
name of the descendants of those Huguenots, who, 
fleeing from the Old World after the revolution of 
the edict of Nantz, found a home in the new, and 
imparted their noble character to Carolina, the pal- 
metto state of the south. 

If there were any Dutchmen there, he thanked 
them in the name of the descendants of those Hol- 
landers who first peopled the empire state of New 
York, one of whose sons, Washington Irving, now 
adorned the American diplomatic service as minister 
to Spain, and had delighted all Europe with sketches 
of Walinal-conticthet, free, and powerful Eng- 
land—that would place his name to the remotest pos- 
terity in the same wreath of fame that encircles the 
brow of her own Addison. 

If there were any Germans there, he thanked 
them in the name of his German brethren in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and his own beautiful city of Cin- 
cinnati; which, in respect to mechanic arts, internal 
trade, architectural] taste, and noble institutions for 
literature and benevolence, may be justly regarded 
as the Moscow of the New World. 

If there were any Russians there, he thanked 
them in the name of his forefathers, who weve in- 
debted to the friendship of the great Catharine, in 
the “armed neutrality of 1780, and he thanked 
them in the name of his compatriots of 1814, who 
were under obligations to the liberal views and good 
offices of the emperor Alexander, of glorious me- 
mory. 

He said it was a delightful task to dwell upon the 
happy relations that had always existed between 
Russia and the United States. It wasa sublime 
spectacle, worthy the contemplation of other powers, 
to see two great nations, the mostextensive in territo- 
ry and resources in the old and the new world, always 
living in peace. Ancient or modern history presented 
no such bright examples. To them the Temple of 
Janus had been always shut. May it never be opened! 


He concluded with offering an apology for having 
exhausted their patience; but when his beloved coun- 
try was complimented in a foreign land, his heart 
was full, and “out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.”” He then proposed the health of 
“The hereditary Grand Duke: may he emulate, in 
his future career, the destiny which his august fa- 
ther has fulfilled, of combining the energy of Perex 
with the magnanimity of ALeExanper.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. At the N. Y. con- 
vention for evangelizing the world, Mr. Kincade, re- 
cently returned from 13 years service in Burmah, ad- 
dressed the meeting, and gave a gratifying account 
of the remarkable progress of the missionary cause 
in India. Christian churches, it appears, are spring- 
ing up on the banks of the rivers of Burmah, and he 
had ‘planted one under the palace of the king of Ava. 





. | Since 1830, more than 5,000 heathens in that country 


have given the missionaries comfortable evidence that 
re have abandoned all confidence in their heathen 
idols, and embraced with all their hearts the gospel. 


aid 











INVENTIONS, IMPROVEMENTS, &c. 





RADIOGRAPHY, DAGUERREOTYPE, &c. 


InvistsLE AND Latent Licur. Ata meeting of the 
French Academy, held on the 29th of Aug. 1842, the 
following remarkable results, which have been ob- 
tained by the experiments of Mr. Mosu of Konigs- 
burg, were communicated by Mr. Regnault, in the 
name of Humboldt. 

“There is an invisible light which radiates from all 
bodies, even in the midst of total darkness. It is more 
refrangible than solar light and is not phosphores- 
cence. It radiates almost perpendicularly from the 
sarfaces of bodies, and serves to impress the image of 
a body on any other body which may be in its vicini- 
ty. This image may become visible by long contin- 
ued action, and miay be rendered visible after a short 
action by exposure to any vapor either of water, 
mercury, iodine, chlorine, bromine, &c. &c., and isa 
real photographic image. 

There is latent light as well as latent heat. When 
a liquid becomes vapor, the light which corresponds 
to a certain duration of oscillation is rendered latent, 
and 1s again liberated when the vapor is condensed. 
On this account the condensation of vapors has, in 
some respects, the same effects as light in producing 
images. The latent light of the vapor of mercury 
is yellow, and all the actions of the yellow rays of 
light can be produced by this vapor. The latent 
colors of chlorine, bromine, chloride of iodine, and 
bromide of iodine, differ but little from that of iodine. 
The latent color of aqueous vapor is neither (either) 
green, yellow, orange, or red. The sensibility of 
iodine of silver to visible rays arises from the latent 
light of vapor of iodine; and this iodine is more sen- 
sitive to the visible rays than is the pure silver. 

[Boston Cour. 

Exrraorpinary Discovery. At a late meeting 
in Manchester, of the British Association, the follow- 
ing facts were communicated by professor Bessel, 
said to have been discovered by Professor Mosu, of 
Konigsburg: 

“A black plate, either of horn or agate, &c. being 
placed below a polished surface of silver at a distance 
of 1 20 of an inch, and remaining there for ten min- 
utes, the latter receives an impression of figures, &c. 
engraved on the former, which may be rendered 
visible by exposing the silver plate to vapor, either 
of water or of mercury, &c. The image made by 
the camera obscura may be projected on any surface 
whatever, (glass, silver, a smooth cover of a book, 
&c.) without any previous preparation; and these 
will produce effects of the same kind as those ob- 
served on a silver plate covered with iodine. Va- 
pors of different substances are of equal effect (with- 
out ee that the effect will always be perma- 
nent. 

“The wonderful, secret and silent operation takes 
place at midnight as well as at midday, in the dark 
as well as in light. There, on the silver surface, the 
picture, is to be called into sight by a breath. Can 
this be photography? The image is of the same cha- 
racter and as perfect as that of the early daguerro- 
type; but it is produced as well in the absence of 
light; and therefore Sir W. Hamilton suggested fa- 
cetiously, as a distinction, that it be termed Scoto- 
graph. But Sir J. Herschel asked, might it not be 
thermography? He had obtained impressions at the 
heating end of a spectrum beyond the extreme red 
ray!’ 

Rapiocrapnuy, orn Imprinting By Rays. Dr. Chas. 
G. Page, (formerly of Salem) of the patent office, 
has repeated, with perfect success, experiments re- 
lating to the interesting discoveries of Professor 
Mosu, of Konigsburg, in the production of pictures in 
total darkness. 

A highly polished silver plate was placed at a 
very short distance (say one thirtieth part of an 
inch) above an ornament design upon the cover of 
a book, and allowed to remain in this condition in a 
dark place about eight hours. At the end of this 
time nothing was visible upon the place, nor could 
any picture be perceived by breathing upon it. The 

late was then iodized, as if for a ‘daguerreotype 
impression, and then submitted to the vapor of mer- 
cury, when the whole picture appeared with dis- 
tinctness. The design was a stamped vignette upon 
the cover of a book, enclosing the words, “Year 
Book of Facts, 1842,” all of which were legible upon 
the plate. 

Images of seals and cameos were also obtained, 
perfect in the minutest details, and it was found, 
when the first condition of the plate was sufficient- 
ly prolenged, that simply breathing on the plate 
developed the picture while the moisture remain- 
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ed upon the plate; but that the impression remain- 
ed permanent by submitting it to the vapor of mer- 


cury. cists 

The picture may be produced by mercury, with- 
out the intervention of iodine, or even by iodine with- 
out the mercury. By iodizing the plate in the dark, 
and then exposing it to diffuse daylight, or still better, 


_to direct sunlight, the image appears and is rendered 


permanent... ' 

Dr. Page proposes to apply the term Radiography, 
or imprinting by rays, to this new art, as. it involves 
no hypothesis, experiments having proved that. the 
pictures are obtained in a manner in strict accord- 
ance with the law of radiation. 

The most perfect pictures are produced by direct 
contact, and in the shortest time; while, as the dis- 


‘tance increases between the plate and the object, the 


image becomes weak and diffused, and is finally lost 
entirely when the distance is great. [Madisonian. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Dacuerreotyre. From 
an imperfect report made to the academy of sciences 
by M. Arago, it appears that M.:Daguerre has not 
yet made public t rest improvement in the dagu- 
erreotype, announced by him some time ago, owing 
to his failure in bringing his results to that point of 
perfection which he hopes toattain. His reluctance 
in not making them known, imperfect as they yet 
dre, has created. much dissatisfaction, and even 
doubts as to their importance. M. Arago, however, 
expresses his perfect reliance in them, but acknow- 
ri aa that he has not seen them. He stated to the 

academy, from information confided to him by M. 
Daguerre, that his discovery, in a scientific point of 
view, bids fair to eclipse even the invention of the 
daguerreotype. 

o far as we can understand M. Arago, this disco- 
very consists in submitting a plate, prepared in the 
usual way, to the action of electricity, which im- 
parts to it so exquisite a degree of sensibility as even 
to deprive it of the power of receiving distinct im- 
pensstous of the objects reflected upon its surface.— 
M. Daguerre has not yet been able to contrive 
means to act with sufficient promptness, in order to 
expose the entire surface of the plate so as to re- 

_ ceive the rays of light and form the impression upon 
every part of it at once. That is to say, a plate un- 
der the influence of electricity, being placed in the 
chamber of the daguerreotype, receives impressions 
in the instant of time requisite to open and shut the 
orifice, of such varied intensity, that the parts of its 
surface first exposed to the action of light become 
too deeply impressed before it spreads itself over the 
whole surface, thereby producing only a confused 
mass of lines. 

M. Daguerre has not yet been able to succeed in 
aeeron the ight with sufficient promptness to 
admit the rays of light at once upon every part of the 

surface of the plate, 

The effect thus produced is similar to that obtained 
by opening and shutting the orifice of an ordinary 
daguerreotype, repeatedly, in taking a view which 
rognites ten minutes of continuous exposure to the rays 
of light. 

M. Daguerre has not, however, stopped at this 
point of his discovery, but has invented two methods, 
the one more ingenious than the other, in order to 
counteract this imperfection. 

First, he has employed a substance, the nature of 
which he has not revealed, to cover the surface of 
the omen less sensible to light, than the ordinary 
combination of iodiné and silver; and instead of 
erpoeng the plate to the continued and permanent 
influence of electricity, he interposes this mysteri- 
ous substance only momentarily, but precisely long 
enough to receive the action of the rays of light.— 
In other words, the plate being thus prepared, and 
placed in the chamber, it becomes capable of re- 
ceiving without danger, the action of the rays of 
light for a given space of time; and in order to im- 
— to it that exquisite sensibility which has already 

een noticed, it is sufficient to communicate to it a 
single electric spark; after which, it (the plate) reas- 
suming its ordinary state of inertia, affords suffi- 
cient time to withdraw it from the further influence 
of the rays of light. Thus the operation is terminat- 
ed; but in such a manner that it becomes possible to 
delineate a whole assembly in action, with an exact 
; eas of each feature, and movement of every 

imb. 

Unfortunately, M. Daguerre has not yet exhibited 
any of these surprising results, either to the acade- 
my or to his learned exponent, M. Arago. He has 
simply made known a theory, which others, more 
fortunate than himself, may carry into effect.— 
Undoubtedly, nothing could be more: marvellous 
‘than that of being able to paint, in less than an 
‘instant of time, the most numerous assembly of per- 
sons in action; and the fact of this extraordinary 
electric influence upon chemical combinations thus 


of the highest interest to the academy of sciences, 
although it may not be found applicable to the 
arts; and we think M. Daguerre ought not to have 
hesitated to make it known, more especially as its 
effects may be quite as much appreciated in the im- 
perfect impression of the plate, as it could be in a 
perfect picture. [M. ¥. Amer. 
Cotors. “A. M. Isenrig, a painter, living at 
Munich, announced some months since in the Augs- 
burg Gazette that he has discovered a process, where- 
by through the daguerreotype, he can depict all the 
objects of nature, with the gets of the colors, 
so as to bear comparison with the finished produc- 
tions of the artists. 

We have not perceived that his announcement has 
m been confirmed or proved by any actual pro- 

uct.ons. 


Frenca Institute, August 29,1842. It will be 
recollected that in a recent sitting of the academy 
a paper was read on some remarkable circumstances 
connected with the daguerreotype. It was stated, 
amongst other things, that a cameo having been sus- 
pended so as to hang near, but not touch, a polished 
plate in a box from which all light whatever was 
excluded, the engraving of the cameo was clearly 
and distinctly marked on the plate. This fact ap- 
peared, when the communication was made, to be al- 
most magical; but it appears, from a letter which 
M. Breguet; the celebrated watchmaker, has ad- 
dressed to the academy, that this kind of magic has 
been long known to him. He states that he has fre- 
quently seen, on the polished inner surface of the 
gold cases of his flat watches, the name of his house 
lainly and legibly marked, the impression having 
een received from the engraved letters of the co- 
vering of the works, which did not touch the case. 
M. Breguet’s statement, however, does not at all 
diminish the importance of the communication to 
which it refers, nor does the attempt to explain the 
agency which, in the absence of light, produces this 
extraordinory effect. We must, for the present, con- 
tent ourselves with the theory laid down of the ac- 
tion of rays of heat upon a metal whose tempe- 
rature differs slightly from that on which the engrav- 
ing exists. | 
From the Paris correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer. ‘‘Daguerre has nearly perfected his invalu- 
able discovery, in obtaining instantaneous impressions 
by means of electricity. A slight haze, however, is 
Jeft on the impression, which he wishes to correct 
before he exhibits the results of his new process.— 
He has his envious rivals and ready detractors, who 
sneer at his discretion, and express doubt, in the jour- 
nals. His friends boast that he has now rendered 
it easy to copy the largest assembly of persons, with 
their momentary countenances and most animated 
gestures. Photography is admirable; but, as to por- 
traits, it is still far from the whole truth—the flesh 
and blood reality of the pencil. By the way, M. 
Guizot has given several sittings to Mr. Healy. A 
strong likeness 1s already obtained; but these great 
men prefer to wear, on canvass, a severe, official 
aspect, rather repulsive. The philosopher, like the 
veteran marshals, has occasionally a fine smile.— 
The production of the best copperplate engravings, 
in relief, upon stone, so that proois or impressions 
may be taken as in typography, and in the same time, 
is another excellent achievement of art. Galvano- 
lasty furnishes beautiful drafts from copperplates. 
The hardness of calcareous stone is given to plaster: 
an indestructible cement has been devised for build- 
ing. The government employs Dr. Boucherie to 
prepare its timber by his various processes. Du- 
potet’s promise of the certain restoration of the 
deaf and dumb, by animal magnetism, appears, from 
an investigation and decision of the academy of 
sciences, to be empiricism. The Baron has appeal- 
ed from this judgment, and undertaken to refute 
Magendie’s report, ina long article inserted in Le 
Commerce. ‘he galvanization of iron extends as a 
business, and is pronounced superior in general uti- 
lity to that of zinc, and an advantageous substitute 
even for copper in various cases. It has particu- 
lar importance in the construction of vessels. We 
have information from Stockholm that the problem 
of walking on the waters is at length solved—a man 
having trodden, erect, the surface of Lake Meler, 
in his ordinary dress, with a smal], narrow boat, re- 
sembling Laplander skates, attached to each of his 
feet. 

American Nationa Institute. Extract of a 
letter from Francis B. Ogden, Esq. United States 
consul at Bristol, read by Mr. Dayton before the na- 
tional institute ata late meeting. 

“You ask if any thing has been recently discovered 
in relation to the daguerreotype. I will not attempt 
to give you the particulars, for, in the last or next 
number of Silliman’s Magazine, you will see them 
in detail, as communicated by a friend ‘of mine in 





exposed to rays of light, is in itself a discovery 


Rome, they have succeeded so well in combining 
the powers of the Telescope and the daguerreotype 
as to produce a perfect map of the heavens. "Th, 
nebulous clouds are transferred to a sheet of paper 
every star composing them and every shadow as dis. 
tinct as seen through the best instruments; the pre- 
cise position of Jupiter and his moons given at an 

moment of time, and all the phases of the other 
planets, with the greatest accuracy. My frieng 
Mr. Taylor, has promised me a sight of the pictures’ 
which he says are ona scale that would require , 
globe of the size of the cupola of St. Paul’s to place 
them in proper proportion.” 

Frencu Acapemy, May 3, 1843.—Eztract. Nex; 
in the history of these learned proceedings comes , 
report of the discoveries of Mr. Mosu, the German 
professor, as to the self-impression or delineation whic), 
bodies make, under certain circumstances, upon others of 
polished surface. Of these experiments we have 4). 
ready cited a brief account; but, as they are given 
with more detail and precision, we place them before 
our readers. They bring to view a very curious anqd 
unexpecded body of phenomena, of which the re. 
sults must become important. The following is the 
baron Humboldt’s account of the matter, communi. 
cated to the academy by M. Regnault: 

Professor Mosu, on exposing a daguerreoty 
plate fresh from the camera obscura to the prolonged 
action of the sun, through a medium which gave red 
rays of light, found that the image reflected was of 
a negative character, that is to say, the light and 
dark portions shown in the usual process were re. 
versed. A similar result was obtained when receiy. 
ing the rays of the sun through a yellow glass, but, 
in this case, the negative image was of short duro. 
tion; in fifteen minutes the character changed, the 
dark parts became light, and the light dark, as in the 

itive impressions received in theordinary way; 
Pit with a red glass no such transformation took 
place. M. Moser, after repeating his experiments 
with various modifications, arrived at the following 
conclusions. Violet and blue rays alone act upon 
the iodated plate during the first period of the ope- 
ration; this change passes through two stages or de- 
grees—the first, which renders the plate sensible to 
red and orange-colored rays; the second, which per. 
mits it to receive green and yellow rays. It is after 
these successive actions that the mercury causes the 
photogenic image to appear. In the course of his 
experiments M. Mosu found that a negative image, 
placed under the direct influence of the sun, becomes 
positive in the course of a few minutes; a plate pre- 
pared with the chlorure of iodine, exposed for thir 
teen days in winter in a camera-obscura, presented 
clear and perfect positive image, but, on washing I 
with the hypo-sulphate of soda, it immediately dis 
appeared, and was replaced by the same object in 4 
negative sense. In his experiments with rays of 
polarized light he obtained no striking results, but 
with a prism of carbonated lime, rendered achroma- 
tic for one of the two reflections, he obtained two 
images of the same object, both equally clear ani 
distinct, although one of them only was achromatic 
to the eye. The experiments above mentioned 
having stimulated M. Mosu to further investigations, 
he proceeded to a second series, chiefly for the pur 
pose of ascertaining the precise nature and extent of 
the action of the mercurial vapor in the photographic 
process. It has long been known that, if letters be 
traced with the point of a pen upon the polished sur 
face of a glass, they become visible on breathing 
upon them. M. Mosu found this to be the c e wilh 
polished surfaces of all kinds, even that ofa yo 
quicksilver, and no matter what be the instruments 
with which the characters are traced; neither }s It 
necessary that, in order to render them visible, they 
should be immediately breathed upon; several 43) 
may elapse between the two operations, and yet ” 
characters when breathed upon will be be perfect) 
distinct. What the breath is in sugh cases, the mer 
curial vapor is in the daguerrotype process. * P 
image reflected by the sun’s rays, which was ane 
ble before the action of the vapor, is thus broug : 
out. The scientific professor also ascertained ww 
in order to obtain images upon polished surfaces, ' 
is not actually necessary to use an instrument of ward 
description. Taking a’piece of card-board, and _ 
ting out letters or designs, he passed the sun's ” 
through the openings upon polished pleas: 1 
breathing upon them, the image became vis! - 
The same effect was produced by leaving the ¢ 
board thus cut for afew minutes upon a — 
surface of glass. One of M. Mosu’s oe att 
was to place a medallion upon an iodated $1 
plate, and to leave it there for a few minutes. “4 
medallion being removed, and the plate being 5 
ed to the mecurial vapor, the impression ~~ 4 the 
distinctly, and indeed intensely marked. : 
most extraordinary diseovery was the follow ing: 





Liverpool. It appears that, at the observatory at 
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iia 
wer, being suspended at a distance of a millimetre 
pent uite the pe shen of an inch) over a po- 
\ plate of silver otherwise unprepared, taking 

re that the two objects could not come into con- 
por they were enclosed in a box into which no ray 
v Jight could enter, At the expiration of a few mi- 


of a Daguerreotype miniature upon a copperplate. 
The copy had all the warmth of tint of a fine draw- 
ing in what the artists call “burnt sienna,” we be- 
lieve, more agreeable to the eye than the original, 
and, we had almost said, even more vivid and dis- 
tinct in the minute touches and gradations of sha- 


nutes. the box was opened, and the image of the ob- | dow; and, what appeared still more remarkable to 


ect ed over the plate was found to be clearly 
dnd distinctly marked upon it. M. Regnault, in re- 
jating this experiment to the academy, accounted for 
it ag follows: There are, said he, obscure rays.in the 
solar light. ‘To suppose the transmission of the im- 
age to the silver plate without the agency of solar 
rays would be to attribute. the result to magic, 
whereas it is to be ap sg by our knowledge of 
the existence of these obscure rays, whether they be 
chemical or calorific. Rays of heat, said be, are 
refracted like rays of light, and all that is necessary 
for the refraction of these rays is that the tempera- 
ture of the two objects brought near to each other, 
without being in positive contact, should not be the 
same. A paper, by M. Rameaux, of Strasburg, on 
the. vital heat of plants, was next read. M. Ra- 
meaux, who appears to have carried on his research- 
es with great minuteness and care, has ascertained 
that the heat varies materially not only according to 
the external temperature, but also in the different 
ions of the plants, This he attributes to the 
flow of the sap, which, having received the vital 
heat from the direct action of the sun’s rays, carries 
it as it lows, consequently the poses immediately 
under the influence of the sap have a higher degree 
of temperature than those which are most distant. 
At the last sitting of the French Academy in Sep- 
tember last, some further communications were 
made as to the discoveries of Mr. Mosu in regard to 
the self-delineation of objects upon other polished bo- 


“Our readers will remember the announcement 
that the image of an object suspended in a box from 
which light was excluded was indelibly fixed upon a 
plate of polished copper which did not touch the ob- 
ject in question. It was assumed that this phenome- 
non was produced by the rays of heat, which, al- 
though not sensible to the observer, are always pre- 
sent, and that a slight difference in the temperature 
of two bodies, the one active and the other passive, 
will suffice to operate this wonderful result. We 
now learn that M. Mosu has applied his process to the 
transfer of a print after Raphael to a plate of copper. 
During nine days the print was suspended in perfect 
darkness at the distance of the twentieth part of an iach 
from the polished surface of the copper, andat the end 
of that time the whole of the print was visible on the 
metal. The same influence was felt on a plate of 
glass after a process of only two days. The same 
result may be obtained from an engraved copper 
plate upon a polished plate of any metal, but, in this 
case, the two objects must be placed as near as pos- 
sible to each other without touching, and nine days 
are requisite for the operation. The transfer of a 
subject from paper upon polished glass is said to be 


us, the original silver plate was undimmed in lustre, 
and the miniature upon it as fresh and distinct as 
ever. No doubt copies of the same miniature might 
have been multiplied to an indefinite extent (or 
struck off, as the printers have it,) without injuring 
it in the least. 

‘This impression in copper was produced in the 
way in which silver and other metals are plated or 
turned into gold by the galvanic process. The Da- 
guerreotype plate was immersed in a solution of 
copper, the poles of the galvanic battery applied as 
usual, and the plate suffered to remain until the cop- 
per had formed itself into another plate of sufficient 
thickness upon the silver. 1t was then removed, and 
the copper, cleaving readily from the silver, exhibit- 
ed the reversed representation of the miniature which 
we have described in the position in which the sub- 


ject sat. 


“The name of the successful experimenter (which 
we take the liberty to mention without his know- 
ledge) is James [. Jackson.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 


The following letter from Mr. Van Buren is in re- 
ply to interrogatories addressed to him by ‘‘the demo- 
cratic” state convention of Indiana, held at Indianop- 
lis on the 8th January last. 
From the Indiana State Journal. 
Kinderhook, Feb. 15, 1843. 

Genriemen: I have had the honor to receive your 
letter, written in behalf of the Indiana Democratic 
State Convention, and asking my views and opinion 
in relation: Ist, to the chartering of a national bank, 
or any other gational institution, by whatever name 
it may be called, authorised to issue bills of credit 
for banking purposes, or to regulate exchanges, and 
of the constitutionality and expediency ef such an in- 
stitution; 2d, to the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands among the several states of this 
union; 3d, toa protective tariff; 4th, to an amendment 
of the constitution still further limiting the veto pow- 
er; and inquiring in conclusion, whether I will abide 


| by the decision of a national convention of the demo- 


cratic party, in the selection of a candidate for the 
residency, and whether I will give my support and 
influence to the nominee of said convention, if not 
myself nominated by it. 

It affords me much pleasure to comply with the 
request of the convention; and I have only to regret 
that the number and importance of the subjects em- 
braced in their interrogatories and the necessity of 





a process of great facility. M. Mosu, however, 
states that the image thus received upon glass is of 
an exceedingly white color, and is easily effaced by 
rubbing. Some of the members of the academy, 
whilst admitting that this must be the case, express- 
ed an opinion that, if the thing be real, as stated by 
M. Mosu, the impression is not so transitory that a 
specimen carefully packed could not be laid before 
the academy for ocular demonstration. . 


InrerestTING EXPERIMENTS. Noticing an article 
touching some interesting experiments detailed be- 
fore the French Academy of Science, at a recent sit- 
ting, illustrative of the facility with which opaque 
objects will leave their own likenesses upon polished 
surfaces with which they may be placed in contact or 
even juxtaposition, without the agency of light, the 
Albany Argus says: 

“We regard these experiments and developements 
a8 among the most interesting and wonderful to 
which the important discoveries of the indefatigable 

laguerre have given the impulse, and as destined to 
give to this era a marked prominence in the history 
of scientific research and attainment. 
As connected with this subject, it may be men- 
tioned here that we have among us artists, who, 
Without any undue pretensions to science, are pur- 
suing kindred experiments not unworthy perhaps of 
ing recorded, if not among the archives of the 
academies at least in the newspapers of the day.— 
the result of one of these experiments we had a 
sight of the other day, and, at the risk of being set 
down as novices in these matters, we make bold to 
Speak of it as a discovery scarcely less important or 
wonderful than those which have been deemed wor- 
thy of notice by the French academicians. If ever 
achieved before, the young man who did it never 
heard of its having been attempted. We allude to 


some explanations to do justice to the views | enter- 
tain in regard to them, will unavoidably extend my 


| reply to a much greater length than I could have de- 


sired. 
(Bank of the United States. ) 

I am opposed to the establishment of a national 
bank in any form, or under any disguise, both on 
constitutional grounds and grounds of expediency. 
The power to create such an institution has not been 
given to congress by the constitution, neither is it ne- 
cessary to the exercise of any of the powers which 
are granted; and if exercised, would be as it al- 
ways has been, highly injurious to the public welfare. 
These opinions, alike adverse to the constitutionality 
and expediency of a national bank, have been fre- 
quently and extensively laid before the people, and 
sometimes on occasions of deep interest. They were 
expressed in my letter to the citizens assembled at 
Shocco Springs, in North Carolina, when my name 
was before the public for the vice presidency; re- 
peated in 1836, when standing in a similar relation 
to the office of president of the United States, ina 
letter to the hon. Sherrod Williams, which was wide- 
ly disseminated; and reiterated in my first message to 
congress, at the extra session in 183/, when the at- 
tention of the whole country was again drawn to the 
subject by the failure of the deposite banks to fulfil 
their engagements with the government. The opi- 
nions and principles avowed on these various occa- 
sions have undergone no other change than that of 
additional conviction of their truth, derived from 
events that have since occurred. 

I might rest here, content with this explicit avow- 
al, and proceed to reply to your other interrogatories 
were it not that this appears to me a proper occasion 
to advert to the deplorable calamities inflicted on the 

ple by the conduct and final catastrophe of the 
Srolniah, brent the perversion of its means. and 





the production of an exact copy (reversed of course) 


the abuse of its power, It is true, that this institu- 


tion is now no more. It has sunk under the weight 
of its own enormites, and has left nothing behind But 
the wrecks ofits career. But the interests pecunia- 
ry and political, the parents who first gave it birth, 
and the nurses by whom it was fostered, still survive 
with the same means of producing another offspring, 

and the same disposition to employ them, whenever 
a favorable opportunity presentsitself. The question 
of a national bank is still before the people, and will 
continue to be so, so long a3 avarice and ambition 
see in it the means of gratifying the love of money 

and the loveof power. It is one of the great leading 

measures of a party which will never be extinct in 
this country. Itis essential to the acquisition, as 
well as the een of its power; and will never 
be relinquished while there exists a hope of its at- 
tainment. The only security against its revival, is in 
the public opinion; and even that has more than once 
been found an insufficient barrier. For this reason, 
I conceive it proper that every occasion should be 
taken to recall to the public recollection by way of a 
warning example, what otherwise it might be better 
for the honor of our country to bury in oblivion. 


The mischiefs inflicted on individuals by the abuse 
of the powers of this potent institution, have been ‘so 
general as to impress the public mind with a suffici- 
ently clear perception of their magnitude; but the ex- 
tent of ils power can only be justly appreciated by 
those who administered the government during the 
period of its hostility. The agency which the un- 
paralelled abuse of this power, exclusively,conferred 
for the public good, had in producing those embar- 
rassments in the business concerns of the country, as 
well as the pecuniary affairs of the state and general 
governments, it is believed, is not so clearly and 
generally understood. But even if it were, it cannot 
be too often or too deeply impressed on the mind and 
memory of the people of the United States. The 
promptings of political ambition, the passion for mo- 
ney; the embittered feelings of party strife: the appre- 
hension of disgrace: the fear of punishment; the arti- 
fices of long practised deception, and the strong bond 
of a community in frauds, have aj! exerted their in- 
fluence in hiding from the public view the seductive 
practices of the bank. But the people will never 
rest satisfied, I trust, until they know what has be- 
come of the almost countless millions of which the 
states and individuals have been defrauded by a long 
continued series of mismanagement and corruption. 
The truth will yet be known, and the purposes of 
justice at length accomplished. 

The two great measures by which the late Bank 
of the United States operated most fatally upon the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, were, first, a 
wanton contraction of ils loans; and, next, a sudden 
and reckless expansion; both having the same object 
in view—namely, that of wresting a charter from a 
reluctant people. It cannot be forgotten that Presi- 
dent Jackson, in the exercise of a power delegated 
by the constitution, refused his assent toa bill renew- 
ing the charter of the Bank of the United States, and 
returned it to congress, where it failed of the consti- 
tutional majority. Forthis he was assailed with 
every species of denunciation by the adherents of the 
bank, while triumphantly sustained by the people 
who re-elected him by a great majority. That the 
bank refused to submit to this decisive expression of 
the public will, indicates the consciousness of extra- 
ordinary power, anda determination to exert it to the 
utmost. Accordingly it renewed the contest, on the 
recurrrence of the first preliminary step taken by 
President Jackson for carrying into effect the decision 
so solemnly ratified by the people. This was the re- 
moval of the public money from the custody of an 
institution in which, if it had been suffered to remain, 
it is now morally certain the government would have 
shared the fate of the destitute widows and orphans, 
who are now lamenting their confidence, in poverty 
and distress. 

The bank determined to coerce the government into 
an abandonment of this necessary measure of pre- 
caution, by a sudden curtailment of discounts, which 
would be severely felt, and the odium of whch it 
employed ail its arts and influence to throw upon 
General Jackson. In the short space of fourteen 
months, it withdrew from the exigencies of trade 
aioe millions of dollars; and this contraction was 
foliowed by that of the state banks, either from ne- 
cessity, or a common sympathy (on the part of some, 
at least,) in a common cause. The result of this 
combined action was a rapid decrease of accommoda- 
tion to the trade and business of the country amount- 
ing to at least sixty millions of dollars. 


t must be obvious that the sudden abstraction of 


such an enormous sum from the general fund of bu- 
siness, would be severely felt by those who traded in 
whole or in part on borrowed capital, and, through 
them, in a lesser degree, by other classes of the com- 





munity. These partial inconveniences were magni- 


fied into universal distress and wide-spread ruin, by 
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newspapers and public y erm either under the di- 
rect influence of the bark by the bond of Ue- 
, or who were united with that institution in 
a system of action éalculated to subserve the purposes 
of both parties. Speeches in congress, presenting 
aggravated pictures of public distress, inflammatory 
proceedings of b pee = meetings, memorials, relief 
committees, and an infinite variety of other apphan- 
ces, which a great moneyed institution, gifted with 
ample means of corruption, and unscrupulous in em- 
ploying them, could command, were brought into re- 
quisition, in order to create a panic among the people, 
and overawe the inflexible and just man who then 
administered the government. ba.) 

These measures of |the bank proved however, un- 
availing in shaking the firmness of General Jackson, 
or in deceiving the people, whose own experience 
taught them that, though there might be some partial 
inconvenience, and some reduction of prices, there 
was nothing like general public distress. Years of 
successful industry and well-regulated enterprise had 
laid the solid basis of ‘a prosperity not tobe shaken 
by the abstraction uf a portion of that capital, of 
which very few of them had shared the benefits.— 
They saw, too, the motives for all these exaggerated 
pictures of public sufferings, thése inflammatory ap- 
peals to the most sordid passions; they knew . there 
was ‘a deep-laid, widely extended plan of deception, 
and became indignant at the attempt to cheat them 
into the abandonment of their principles by an ap- 
peal to those interests, which they felt had not been 
seriously affected, or, if so, not by the measures of 
the government, but of the bank alone. 

The bank perceiving that an appeal to the appre- 
hensions and sufferings of the people had failed in 
producing that revolution in public opinion so confi- 
dently anticipated changed its course to a direction 
precisely opposite, and, unhappily, far more exten- 
sive and fatal in.its consequences. It resorted to ex- 
pansion instead of contraction; and hotwithstanding 
the necessity of paapennien to wind up its affairs, 
which had been made a pretext for sudden curtail- 
ment, still existed and had become every day more 
pressing, it suddenly opened the flood-gates of accom- 
modation, with a view of corrupting those, whom it 
could not coerce or deceive. In the course of eight 
months, it extended its loans to the amount of nineteen 
and a half millions of dollars; and the state banks, as 
they had followed its lead in contractioz, now follow- 
ed in expanding. 


This sudden influx of paper money produced its 
inevitable consequences. There was no employment 
for it in the ordinary channels of business, nor in the 
usual prudent restrained sphere of well directed en- 
terprise. It accordingly expanded itself into every 
species of extravagance, every variety of tegen | 
and desperate undertaking, and every scheme whic 
men without property, but who could borrow at will, 
could devise for wasting money in the shortest possi- 
ble time, in the most unprofitable manner. New 
banks sprung from the bowels of the old, and the 
same real or imaginary capital transmigrated from 
one corporate body to another, until, in Jess than two 
years, bank capital increased from about two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty millions, their circula- 
tion from ninety-five to one hundred and forty mil- 
lions, and their loans and discounts from three hun- 
dred and twenty-four to four hundred and fifty-seven 
millions. To this, if we add the vast amount of cre- 
dit acquired abroad by foreign loans and by lavish 
accommodations of foreign dealers to our merchants, 
‘we may form an estimate of the extent to which this 
enpavalelied expansion of credit and currency was 
carried, and: the nas consequences, which 
would necessarily follow its sudden downfall, which 
no legislation, no public prosperity, nothing but mira- 
cles could preveat. 

The final results of this extraordinary delusion, 
which may be distinctly traced to the operations of 
the Bank of the United States, and its successor in 
Pennsylvania, are known at all. | There is not a citi- 
zen of the United States, be he rich, or be he poor, 
who has not felt the blight of this all-pervading influ- 
ence in some way or other, in his habits, his morals, 
or his property. Inthe brief period of three years 
it beggared hundreds of thousands of citizens, im- 
poverished states, wellnigh bankrupted the general 
government, inflicted deep, if not indelible stains, 
not only on our national character, but on our repub 
lican institutions, and rendered all the blessings of 
unexampled abundance incapable of administering 
either to private happiness or public prosperity. In 
short, it has become one of those wide spread, uni- 
versal calamities, which have been hitherto only 
looked for to the direct dispensation of Providence. 

The greater portion, if not the entire mass, of evil 
restriting from the sudden contraction and subsequent 
expansion of currency and credit, is distinctly charge- 
able to the desperate and unscrupulous efforts of the 
Bank of the United States to wrest a renewal of its 


charter from the a ere by inflicting upen 
them pecuniary distress, and next, the still greater 
evils of redu 
ficially em es 
affairs, with t 

salutary delay, (of which th 
furnished an instructive example,) its final extinction 
would have led to no greater distress, or inconveni- 
ence, than accompanied and followed the dissolution 
of that body. But its managers before and behind 
the curtain, chose to act otherwise. They combined 
political and pecuniary elements together, they kept 
the whole country in a state of feverish: agitation, 
which has not yet subsided; they administered addi- 
tional fuel to the fire of party contention; deranged 


ant means, which could not be bene- 
Had it proceeded to wind up its 
at steady ee tow. united with that 

e history of the first bank 


the entire system of trade and commerce, corrupted 
political partizans by loans and douceurs, for service 
which they did not dare to specify; defrauded widows 
and orphans, and stockholders, foreign as well as do- 
mestic; bankrupted individuals; destroyed the credit 
of states; and after a series of injuries, under 
which the whole Union is still smarting, finally sunk 
beneath the weight of their own transgressions, 
leaving a bloton the history of the country which 
can never be wiped away. 

Though all‘but omnipotent for evil, it sufficiently 
demonstrated that it wanted either the will or the 

owertodogood. It neither regulated the currency, 
- restraining. the issues ofthe state banks, nor the 
exchanges, by accommodating them to the course of 
trade. On the contrary, in the various stages of its 
progress and decline, it set the example of unbound- 
ed expansion; it set the example in suspension of 
specie payments; and, to the last moment of its ex- 
istence, was the great resin 8 of, and. obstacle to, 
resumption. The only mode 
to regulate exchange, so far as my information ex- 
tends, was by an arbitrary rule of the bank, instead 
of leaving it. to the natural law of trade, which is 
the best of all regulators, because it regulates itself. 
Such is the case at this moment. There is no Unit- 
ed States Bank in existence, and no legislation on 
the subject; yet the rates of exchange between the 
different portions of the United States, being thus 
left entirely to the operation of natural and inevita- 
ble causes, are now far more uniform and equitable 
than they were during any period in which the bank 
exercised its boasted power of regulation. What- 
ever diversity exists, beyond the mere cost and risk 
of transporting specie, arises from a difference in the 
currency, and cannot, therefore, be justly ascribed to 
the want of a regulator of exchanges. 

My views on the subject of exchanges, and of the 
propriety, necessity, or expediency of any interfe- 
rence of government in their regulation, were com- 
municated to congress in 1837. To repeat them 
here, would lengthen this communication, from which 
a desire to answer your questions fully, frankly, and 
explicitly, will, I fear, be extended to the verge of 
tediousness. I must, therefore, respectfully refer 

ou to that document. You will there see a clear, 

road distinction between that species of exchanges 
aptly denominated ‘‘kiting,”’ (which was little better 
than an instrument of fraud,) and bills drawn for 
the transfer of actual funds from one place to ano- 
ther. I endeavored also to satisfy congress of what 
is now so apparent—that the exchanges would here, 
as they do in other countries, regulate themselves, if 
congress would but leave them as they are left else- 
where—to the management of private enterprise.— 
It is doubtless within your recollection, what a tem- 
pest of denunciation I received from those who 
thought proper to overlook those considerations.— 
The opinions then advanced would, it is quite cer- 
tain, be received with more favor now; and 1 have 
only to add, that they have undergone no other 
change than that of additional conviction arising from 
additional experience of their truth. 


The tremendous power of a bank for evil, when 
impelled by avarice and ambition, self preservation 
or vengeance, has been seen. Itis a maxim in every 
government constituted on free Grew: to with- 
hold all power from rulers which is not indispensa- 
ble to the preservation and defence of the rights of 
person and property. And this maxim is founded 
on the experience of mankind, which has taught 
them, by long series of suffering, that not only is 
power much more liable to abuse than’ to beneficial 
exercise, but that with the purest intentions it can 
do far less good, than it can perpetuate mischief 
when perverted toevil. The people of the United 
States have repudiated despotic or discretionary 
power in all their political institutions, because of 
its propensity to abuse. Yet they have been, and 
(mark my words) will be again and again called 
upon to ereate a despotic irresponsibile moneyed 
power, stronger than their government, because it is 
expected to do what that government cannot of itself 
perform. I hope and trust that such appeals will 





never again be successful, and that the good people 
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of the United States will always bear in mi 
an institution which can do what its avetatasane 
this can, must, if subservient to the government 
give it a vast accession of power dangerous to the 


rights of the states, and which, if from any cause it 


should become hostile, can ‘either subject that go. 


vernment to its will, or, like the defunct institution of 
which I have spoken, involve the country .in con. 
fusion and difficulty, its government in perpetua} 
struggles, and its people in interminable series of 
panic and dismay. Nothing but an ever watchful 
vigilance on the part of the people will prevent a 
recurrence of these evils. The enemy 1s not dead 
nor doth he sleep. The schism in the ranks of the 
opponents of the democracy turns almost exclusive. 
ly on the question of a national bank, and the com. 
plete triumph of federalism will be the precursor of 
an an rar ag 
n expressing my opposition to all the sch 

which have been submitted to ‘congress, at ite - 
session, for managing the fiscal concerns of the coun. 
try—involving, as they all do, a union of bank and 
state—I do but speak the sentiments of a vast ma. 
jority of my fellow citizens, as evinced in the votes 
of their representatives, and in the almost universa} 
condemnation they have apparently received at the 
hands of the people themselves. » 

The manufacture of paper money has been at. 
tempted in every form; it has been tried by induyj- 
duals, been transferred to corporations by the states 
then to corporations by congress, engaged in b the 
states themselves, and has signally failed in ali. 
has, in general, rp ite not the handmaid of honest 
industry and well regulated enterprise, but the pam. 

ered menial of speculation, idleness, and fraud.— 
t has corrupted men of the highest standing; a). 
most destroyed the confidence of mankind in each 
other; and darkened our criminal calendar with 
names that might otherwise have conferred honor 
and benefit on the country. There is strong ground 
for believing that such a system must have some 
innate incurable defect, of which no legislation can 
divest it, and against which no human wisdom can 
guard, or human integrity sustain itself. 

The history of the past, however, leaves, little 
room for doubt, that paper money in some form will, 
notwithstanding, continue to constitute a part of the 
circulating medium of the country. But my most 
sincere and ardent wish is, that its issue by the fede- 
ral government may, in all future time, be prevent- 
ed. The lights of experience have in vain been dif- 
fused, the lessons of repeated and. widespread ruin 
have been unavailing, if there be any who yet can 
bring themselves to believe that the government of 
the United States, which possesses nothing but what 
it receives from the people, can bestow on them 
anything other than what it has thus received. If it 
contracts loans, the people must pay them; and if it 
issues paper money, it must be redeemed by the peo- 
ple. How, then, can relief to the people be derived 
from incurring obligations which they themselves 
must redeem? 


But, in addition to this deception—I might al- 
most say fraud—on the people, there is a decisive 
objection to the issue of paper currency by govern- 
ments, upon whatever principle it may be founded. 
The experience of all nations, where this expedient 
has been adopted, demonstrates that this is a prero- 
gative which will always be abused. It gives 
almost unlimited facilities for raising money, and has 
every where led to extravagant expenditures, public 
debt, and rand burthens, always increasing and ne- 
ver diminished. Where extravagant appropriations 
can be met by a mere vote of congress, and without 
an immediate resort to the pockets of the people, 
there will be found no sufficient check to boundless 

rodigality, except when the government finally 
oses its credit by pushing it to excess. It is then 
that it reacts on the people; for, this great re- 
source being exhausted, the whole superstructure of 
credit falls on their hands, and they must bear it as 
best they can. 

The history of the old continental money, issued 
under exigencies that could alone justify such a mea- 


many of the states is another; and both together fur- 
nish ample illustration. In addition to this facility 
in supplying immediate demands, paper money, be- 
ing the cheapest of all manufactures, can be made 
at will, as occasion requires. It is not the produce 
of labor, like the precious metals, butof the mere 
will, and may be increased to any extent that human 
credulity will tolerate. Hence the right of govern- 
ment to coin money out of silver and gold, is the 
only prerogative referring to that subject which can 
be safely exercised, because these metals cannot be 
increased or diminished, like paper issues, by a mere 
act of legislation. eer 
To insure economy in public expenditures, it 18 1D- 





dispensable that those by whom they are authoriz- 









sure, is one case in point; the present candition of 
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id have some difficulty, and even serious 
vnsibility, in obtaining the ‘means of defraying 


them. In no other way can extravagance be pre- 


ented, since it is the nature of man to spend that 
heedless! which he acquires without effort, and to 
ibink little of that which costs little trouble to gain. 


{have dweltmore at length on that part of your 
inquiry which relates to a national bank than I might 
otherwise have done, from a belief that you look 

‘itas one of the most vital consequence to the 
ublic welfare. In thisI entirely coincide with you. 
Such being the case; it'seems due to you, as well as 
to myself, to say, that in referring to the public de- 
clarations I have heretofore made on this subject, I 
nave been in no degree influenced by any feeling of 
dissatisfaction atthe repetition of these inquiries on 
the present occasion. So far from this, I most high- 
jy applaud the enlightened patriotism of the demo- 
cracy of Indiana, in seizing an occasion so appro- 
priate as that of an approaching presidential elec- 
tion to require new securities that the principles they 
themselves cherish should be carried out to their 
fullest extent, and more especially on this all-impor- 
tant question. ; 

[am not one of those who believe that the long 
cherished project of re-establishing a national bank 
js, or ever will be, abandoned by that party which 
always has been, still is, and ever will be, the advo- 
cate and support of such an institution. It may lie 
dormant for a season, from a conviction of its being 
inexpedient to revive it: but he must be blind toall 
indications of the future who, seeing that even atthe 
very period when the old bank was infecting the 
very air we breathed with its corruptions, and when 

ublic indignation. was most heavily weighing on its 
ser series of delinquencies, at that very moment, 
a successful effort was made in both houses of con- 

ress to create a similar institution—should never- 
theless lull his caution to sleep with the delusive 
idea that the project will ever be abandoned. Most 
assuredly, nothing but the stern vigilance of the de- 
mosracy will guard it against an institution which 
may thus be prostituted to the ruin of individuals, 
the cisgrace of the country, and which, while so li- 
mited in its power todo gvod, is so potent for the 
perpetration of evil. 

( Distribution of the public lands. ) 

The tenacity with which our opponents adhere to 
the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands 
among the states, in the present condition of the 
treasury, is a political anomaly, which it is nota 
little difficult to explain, or to reconcile with a fair 
understanding of or a proper regard for the true in- 
terests of the country. If any apology for it can be 
made, it is to be traced to that unwillingness to aban- 
don, in the faceof their opponents, a position which 
has been assumed with confidence and supported 
with earnestness—an indisposition from which but 
few political associations are altogether exempt. 
Whatever may have been expected from this mea- 
sure by its authors, or however plausibly deceptive 
its theory may have been, at a period when the 
country was threatened with the evils incident to an 
overflowing treasury, subsequent experience in re- 
gard to the working of our political and financial 
systems ought long since to have satisfied every re- 
flecting mind, as well of its utter inutility as a means 
of relief to the states, as of its destructive tendency 
tothe stability and welfareof the union. As the 
matter now stands, and has for years stood, it pre- 
sents, in the former aspect, the simple question, 
Whether the people of the states can possibly be be- 
nefitied by receiving into the state treasury a certain 
sum of money annually, to be immediately re-col- 
lected. from themselves in the shape of taxes upon 
what they eat, drink, and wear, with the addition of 
the expenses of .collection. Every attempt to give 
the measure any other tenable aspect has proved ut- 
terly unavailing. It is certainly paying but a poor 
Compliment to the capacity of the people, to sup- 
pose, for a moment, that they could be brought, by 
any pretext, however plausible, to stultify them- 
selves so far as to adopt a proposition so preposte- 
fous. Can any intelligent mind hesitate in giving to 
ita‘prompt negative? And:can any patriotic one fail 
to regret that the character of our people for intel- 
gence and sagacity in the estimation of man- 
kind should. be exposed to hazard by the grave 
2 continued agitation of such a question before 

em: 

It can, after this, and after what I have hereto- 
ore said upon the subject, be scarcely necessary to 
repeat that 1 am opposed to the distribution of the 
Proceeds of the public lands among the states. The 
dest evidence I can give you of my present opinion 
in regard to the proper disposition of the public 
ands, is to refer you to those which were avowed 
and acted upon by me whilst in office, and which 
Were fully stated in my first annual message‘to con- 


(The tariff, direct taxation, &c.) 

My. views in relation to the protective system, 
were also called for by the Shocco Springs meeting 
in 1832, and freely given. A conviction that the es- 
tablishment of commercial regulations witha view 
to the encouragement of domestic interests, is with- 
in the constitutional power of congress, was on that 
occasion distinctly avowed. But, holding this opi- 
nion, { at the same time denied the propriety of ex- 
ercising this power in a manner calculated to op- 
press any portion of my fellow citizens, or to ad- 
vance the interests of one section of the union at the 
expense of another. I,on the contrary, affirmed it 
to be the duty of those who are entrusted with the 
administration of the federal government, to direct 
its operations in the manner best calculated to dis- 
tribute as equally as possible its burdens and bless- 
ings among the several states and the people thereof. 
In addition to the declaration of these general 
views, I suggested more specific views for the action 
of the government in this particular, by the obser- 
vance of which, [ believe those views would be 
most likely to be carried into fair effect. 

More than ten years have elapsed since that com- 
munication was made; and during that entire period, 
the people of the United States have paid large 
amounts of duties avowedly imposed for the en- 
couragement and protection of domestic manufac- 
tures, with gradual reductions, according to the pro- 
visionsof the compromise act of 1833. The un- 
biassed sentiment of the country in respect to what 
is, under such circumstances, the proper rule for le- 
gislative action upon this subject, has, I think, by 
the course of events, and the progress of opinion, 
been brought to the conclusion, briefly expressed in 
one of the resolutions of your convention, viz: ‘a 
discriminating tariff for revenue purposes only, and 
which willincidentally protect American industry.” 

But, as experience has shown that the terms em- 
ployed by your convention are not always used iB 
the same sense, it is due as well to the subject a 
the occasion as to myself, that I should give you, 
without reserve, my own understanding of them. 


Adequate revenue, for the support of all govern- 
ments must be derived from some source. It has 
nowhere been found an easy task to preserve equali- 
ty in raising it, and at the same time to overcome 
the general repugnance to the payment of taxes in 
any shape, a repugnance arising more from an ap- 
prehension that their avails will not be wisely ap- 
plied, than from an unwillingness on the part of the 
people to sustain their government by the necessary 
contributions. All must agree that taxes should be 
imposed with a fair and full reference to the advan- 
tages derived, from the existence of good govern- 
ment, by those who pay them. Those advantages 
may in general terms be justly described as result- 
ing from ample security in the enjoyment of our 
personal rights and rights of property, with adequate 
safeguards against internal commotion and foreign 
aggression. In respect to the immunities of the per- 
son, and civil and religious freedom, the interest as 
well as the immediate advantages of all are equal. 
Not so with the other privileges secured to us by our 
free government. The unavoidable disparity in the 
pecuniary condition of our citizens, makes the de- 
gree of benefit they respectively derive from the 
maintenance of an efficient government over proper- 
ty and the right of property essentially different. 


= 


this ground that the principle was defended. That 
this expectation has not been realized, is undeniably 
true. There are but few, if any, who cannot, in 
their immediate vicinity, point out numerous instances 
in which poor men with large families, are actually 
obliged to pay more for the support of the federal 
government, than others who are in affluent circum- 
stances, but are either without, or have smaller fami- 
lies; and few if any countervailing examples can be 
found. At the same time, the great body of wealth 
invested in inco ted or: associated companies, 
and in bonds and. notes, entirely escape federal tax- 
ation. The mass of the people seem, nevertheless 
to prefer this gnode of collecting the revenue. Pay- 
ing their taxes in the form of an increased price 
upon the commodities they buy, their contribution 
loses, in their estimation, much of the odium that 


would be attached to it if severed from the price of 


the article, and converted into’a tax by name as it is 
in fact. Italso wears the appearance of a volunta- 
ry contribution, although its payment is for the most 
part as unavoidable as a compulsory imposition 
would be. Itis supported too, by the odium which 
was attached to the imposition of direct taxes many 
years since, for purposes which were not approved by 
the people, and by the fact that in most of the states 
the taxes are direct; rendering it for that reason de- 
sirable to substitute some other mode of raising re- 
venue for the federal government. These and other 
considerations have given to the impost a preference 
in the public mind which would render the imposi- 
tion of direct taxes in time of peace exceedingly 
odious, and have produced as great a degree of una- 
nimity in favor of a tariff for revenue as ever can 
be expected upon a public question. Of the great 
mass of a) to a protective tariff, there is not, 
so far as I know, a single state or even’ district that 
has taken ground against a revenue tariff. 


Let us now for a moment look at the advantages 
which the manufacturing interest, above any other, 
derives from a tariff imposed for revenue only. The 
first tariff bill, passed in 1789, and al! those that fol- 
lowed it between that period and the war, were in 
fact, notwithstanding the recitals in some of them, 
revenue bills. The average amount of the imposts 
under them, commencing at 123 per cent., was gra- 
dually increased from that to 15 and up to 20 per 
cent. At the latter average it stood from 1800 to 
1808, and until the commencement of preparations 
for war. Twenty per centum, upon an average, ap- 
pears, in the judgment of those best acquainted with 
the subjeet here and elsewhere, to be the rate best 
adapted for revenue. It is the amount also to which 
it was the design of the compromise act to reduce 





| lieve, an average of 25 per cent. 
| be added the charges upon imported articles arising 
from the costs of transportation from Europe, con- 
| sisting of freight, insurance, the expenses of agen- 
cies, or profits to successive holders, and cash duties, 


the tariff, and one which ought. not certainly to be 


exceeded, except when absolutely necessary for re- 
| venue, and likely, from the state of the country, to 
| effect this object. 
pear willing to go, under the existing condition of 
| the treasury, and continue it until that condition is 


The rate to which all parties ap- 


sufficiently improved to justify a reduction, is, I be- 
To this duty is to 


which are estimated by those who understand the 


|matter better than I do, at not less than 10 per cent; 
making, if the average rate of duties is 25 per cent. 


The modes of raising revenue allowed to and adopt- | an amount of charges upon imported articles, before 


ed by the state governments, are generally graduat- 
ed by this disparity. If the results are not always 
equitable, the faults, it is believed, will in most cases 
be found .in their action upon the principle, rather 
than in the principle itself. ‘(he right to raise reve- 
nue for its support, by the imposition of duties in 
lieu of direct taxation, is, by the constitution, sub- 
jected to the exclusive control of the federal govern- 
ment. This right, subject to the limitations impos- 
ed by the grant, was given to it for that purpose, and 
has been freely exerted by it since iis establishment. 
It would afford me much pleasure to say that the ex- 
ercise of this power has borne as equally upon all 
classes of the people, however unequal in their pe- 
cuniary conditions, as the taxes imposed by the state 
governments. But this cannot with truth be said. 
Nor is the inequality unavoidably resulting from the 
federal mode of collecting taxes, a new discovery. 
It was foreseen and objected to when the power was 
conferred, as an evil inherent to the system, which 
could not fail to show itself in its operation, and: the 
injustice of which, no form of legislation, however 
it might be made to mitigate, could ever be able to 
remove. The advocates of the system were notwith- 
standing reconciled to it by a belief, no doubt sin- 
cerely entertained, that the inequalities which it was 
feared would result from the collection of duties 
upon the imported articles, would be prevented by 
the fact that the consumption would be im propor- 





tion to the means of the consumer. It was upon 


' 


_they are placed in our market upon a par with simi- 
lar articles manufactured here, equal to 35 per cent; 
and if the average duty is 20 per cent. to 30 percent. 


If the foreign article is notwithstanding, brought in, 


anda competition entered into with home manufac- 
_tures, these duties and charges operate, while the 
| competition lasts as a protection to the domestic ma- 


‘ 


nufacturer, equal to their sum—giving him by so 
much the advantage, in the sale of his commodities 
over the importer; and if the effect of these charges 
is to prevent the importation of such articles alto- 
gether, thé¥ can then give him an entire monopoly of 
the home market. These are the direct advantages 
which result to the manufacturing interest from the 
raising of revenue by the imposition of duties upon 
imports, instead of direct taxation. 

Let us next consider whether the other great in- 
terests of the country derive any, and if any, what 
direct advantages from this mode of collecting the 
public revenue. I do not profess to be as well ac- 
quaipted with the progress and probable results of 
our fiscal operations upon trade and labor, as those 
who, by their pursuits in life, have enjoyed greater 
advantages for acquiring this kind of information. I 
give you, in answer to your inquiries, the best views 
1 ans able to take on the subject. If I fall into any 
errors, they will certainly be unintentional, and as 
certainly be corrected by those who are better in- 
formed. And first, as relaies to the -agricultural, 





that greatest of all interests, it is certainly true, that 
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in the formation of our tariff, duties varying in 
amount are also imr on the same articles which 
constitute the Staple productions of this country, 
when imported from abroad; but is it not equally 
true, that the effect of that imposition, in respect to 
the protection thereby afforded to the domestic pro- 
duction of them, is for the most part nominal? 
When we look at the comparatively small amount of 
duties received at the treasury upon the importation 
of the important articles, beef, pork, flour, various 
kinds of grain, cotton, rice, tobacco, wool, &c. &c., 
contrasted with that collected upon the importation 
of manufactured articles, we cannot but be sensible 
that this isso. The farmer and planter, it is true, 
enjoy, and to a great degree without competition 
with foreign producers, our own market for the sale 
of most of the fruits of their labor; but it is a secu- 
rity derived chiefly, if not altogether, from natural 
causes, for which nobody pays, and which derives 
but little aid from legislation. 

It is, on the contrary, to the nature of our climate, 
the enterprise and industry of our citizens, the cha- 
racter of our soil, and extent of our territory, with 
other facilities for the easier and cheaper growth of 
agricultural products here, that the agriculturalist 
is chiefly indebted for his protection against foreign 
competition. To foster the interests of commerce 
and navigation, has been the object of the federal 
government; and much has certainly been done to 
accomplish it, through the instrumentality of salu- 
tary laws and treaty stipulations. Respect has also 
been generally had to these interests, and more par- 
ticularly that of navigation, even in our revenue 
bills, by low duties or exemption from duties, but 
articles necessary and useful to them; but it will not, 
I believe, be contended in any quarter, that the pros- 

rity of either of these great interests is essential- 
Fr ud vanced by a protective or a revenue tariff. 

hat the great body of the mechanics and laborers 
in every branch of business, whose welfare should 
be an object of unceasing solicitude on the part. ot 
every public man, have been the greatest sufferers 
by our high protective tariff, and would continue so 
to be, if that policy is persisted in, is to my mind 
too clear to require further elucidation. 

If these views are correct, and in all essential par- 
ticulars, I cannot doubt of their being so, it is appa- 
rent that the manufacturing interest derives an ad- 
vantage from the collection of the revenues of the 
federal government through the custom-houses, in- 
stead of their being obtained by the mode of taxa- 
tion adopted by the states, incomparably greater 
than any otber of the ngortens interests of the 
country —indeed, than all of them put together: that 
this advantage consists in a preference in the Ame- 
rican market over their foreign competitors, of not 
less than 30 per cent. when the reveuue standard is 
reduced to an average of 20 per cent. and liable to 
be increased as before stated: that it is enjoyed by 
virtue of a tariff, the collection of the duties impos- 
ed by which, whilst it subjects all to taxation, inva- 
riably and almost inevitably bears with unequal se- 
verity upon a very large, and unhappily in general, 
a necessitous portion of the people—a protection, 
the indirect advantages of which to their interests, 
even under a tariff for protection, are as much the 
subject of doubt and disputation as they ever were, 
but for which those concerned in other pursuits have 
for a long series of years paid in advance, and re- 
ceived their equivalent in promises, of the perform- 
ance of which they are not, and do not seem likely 
to be soon satisfied. This advantage to the manu- 
facturer is not, it is true, the object of, but only in- 
cidental to, a tariff for revenue. Still it is not, on 

that account, the less beneficial to him. 


The position assumed by your convention, and in 
which 1 fully concur, is, that the incidental protec- 
tion thus derived, is all the legislative favor which 
can atthis day be conferred upon the manufacturer 
without great injustice to other interests. The ex- 
pediency of the adoption by congress, at any time, of 
temporary measures of retaliation, when'likely to be 
effectual in counteracting foreign legislation injurious 
to American interests, 1s a question involving diffe- 
rent considerations. 

( Protection incidental or direct taxation. ) 

We have it from quarters entitled to respect, that 
the most considerate of the domestic manufacturers 
are satisfied with this measure of protection; that, tir- 
ed of having their peculiar interests embarked in po- 
litical contests, resulting at the time in an excess 
of duties which tempts to an undue and ruinous in- 
crease of capital in their business, and, at others, 
under the deep and excited feelings which perpetual 
controversy engenders, in sudden and great reduc- 
tions, equally injurious; that, conscious of the extent 
to which, for more than a quarter of a century, they 
have engrossed the time and attention of the nation- 
al legislature and of the people, and of the millions 


}be confined to that which is incidentally derived from 


collected from the latter, avowedly facilitate and give 
special advantages to the particular pursuit in which 
they are engaged, not only to the exclusion of, but at 
the immediate cost of those of others, and sensible, 
as the most observing amongst them must be, that 
the period has passed away when a tariff designed for 
protection can be kept up in this country, without 
doing more ‘ingury to ev interest, by the convul- 
sions and revulsions which it cannot fail to produce 
in publie opinion, than it can confer benefit on theirs; 
they would themselves prefer that the protection se- 
cured to them by the legislation of con should 


a revenue tariff. So far as certainty in their condi- 
tion—a matter of inestimable importance—is con- 
cerned, it is the only course by which even an oP 
proach to its acomplishment can be hoped for. To 
all present appearances, the acquiescence in a tariff 
for revenue, now so general, may, in the absence of 
special excitement, endure for a period as long as 1s 


cannot, however, have esca the attention of the 
manufacturers, that although no state or district of 
country may yet have taken ground against this mode 
of raising revenue for the support of government, 
there are not wanting thousands of vigorous intellects, 
in rien section of our extended country, who, pene- 
trated by a deep sense of the inequality and conse- 
quent injustice of its operation, are applying all the 
energies of their minds to the overthrow of the sys- 
tem itself. They cannot be ignorant, either, of the 
fact, that if prejudice against direct taxation, spring- 
ing in some degree at least, from a supposed abuse 
of the power in times past, may yield to time and re- 
flection, or may be supplanted by a new and strong- 
er antipathy. And what could be more likely to 
awaken popular aversion, than the sight of a great 
and affluent interest in the country, standing out amid 
the general gloom, pertinaciously exerting its influ- 
gee in the councils of the nation, not only to save 

If from the misfortunes which had overtaken all 
other classes, but to secure its own aggrandizement 
by new and unjust impositions on a community al- 
ready borne to the earth by the adverse course of 
events. Individuals and their families may be (and 
in other countries ye permanently billeted on the 
public coffers; but all experience has shown that, 
with us at least, it is not in the power of the govern- 
ment to secure permanent advantages to the busi- 
ness pursuits of one class over those of all others. 
The very patronage which is thus unduly received, 
has a tendency to relax the exertions, and to dissipate 
the prudence of its recipients; and if the spirit of 
monopoly is not in this way defeated, it is sure to be 
brought down, in the end, by the controlling power 
of an excited and enlightened public sentiment. I 
do, therefore, sincerely hope that the disposition 
which is attributed to a portion, at Jeast, of the ma- 
nufacturing interest, does in fact exist, and that it 
will soon become general. But whether it be so or 
not, the principle advanced by your convention is, 
without doubt, the true one for our future govern- 
ment. 


When the convention speak of a discriminating ta- 
riff for revenue, I understand them as referring to 
discriminations below the maximum rate of duties 
upon imported articles, not designed to increase the 
protection already afforded to domestic manufactu- 
rers, but to carry out views of policy different in their 
character, and which may properly be embraced in 
such a measure. 

( Discriminations. ) 

Of the constitutional power to make discrimina- 
tions, | have no doubt. Equally clear it is that the 
practice of making them has existed from the com- 
mencement of the government, and constitutes a fea- 
ture in every principal tariff bill which is to be found 
upon our statute book. They are indeed indispensa- 
ble to the successful operation of every revenue bill, 
whether the design be to guard against smuggling on 
the one hand, where the nature of the article is such 
as to afford facilities for that practice, or on the other 
to prevent loss to the treasury by the imposition of 
duties higher than the value of the article will bear, 
and thus prohibiting its introduction into the country. 
If it be at any time deemed necessary or conducive 
to the safety of the country to encourage the manu- 
facture at home of the articles necessary to its de- 
fence in war, nothing can be more proper than to do 
so by a discrimination in favor of their domestic ma- 
nufacture, inasmuch as the object in view is to pro- 
mote the safety of ali at the expense of all. Discri- 
mimations have constantly been made in favor of ar- 
ticles imported for the use of philosophical or litera- 
ry societies, for the encouragement of the fine arts, or 
for the use of seminaries of learning, specimens in na- 
tural history, animals imported to breed, &c. &c. &c., 
all founded on the same principle, in respect to the 
universality of the benefits designed to be secured at 








upon millions which have, during that time, been | 


commonly embraced in calculations of business. It} h 
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to make them of inestimable importance, as the on] 
means of relieving the poorer classes from the unequal 
operation of this mode of collecting the public rer. 
nues, and of partially realizing Mr. Jefferson’s bea 
tiful idea of a wise and frugal government—one wh ich 
“shall restrain men from injuring one another anc 
shall leave them otherwise free to regulate their ow= 
pursuits of industry and improvement, and shall 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned 
The man of wealth, when he pays a tax. in the fort 
of impost, which enures incidentally to the advance 
ment of a special interest in which he is not concern 
ed, is in a degree reconciled by the reflection, thay 
if the amount paid was not collected in this form, ; 
would be assessed upon him in another—by whic} 
the amount of his contribution, in comparison wit; 
those of his less affluent neighbors, would be Mate 
rially enhanced. But to the poor man, no such con 
solation is afforded. The system which operates thu 
favorably to his more fortunate neighbor, increasg 
ig taxes in an inverse ratio to his ability to 
Every additional mouth that he has to feed, adds 
the contribution he is obliged to make for the sy 
rt of government. It is only by discriminations jp 
favor of articles necessary to his comfort, that the in. 
justice to which he is exposed can be mitigated. |; 
is therefore a power, the constant and faithful exer. 
cise of which is, in my judgment, demanded by con. 
siderations of justice, humanity, and sound policy. 


( Veto.) 

I am satisfied with the veto power as it exists by 
the constitution, and opposed to any modification 
which shall materially change the principle upon 
which it rests. 

To frame an organic law for the establishment of 
one general government for thirteen independent so. 
vereignties already in existence, and accustomed to 
the use of power, with satisfactory provisions for 
the admission of new states, to be thereafter carved 
out of the national domain, was a work of great 
difficulty. To obstacles, unavoidably attendant upon 
such an undertaking under circumstances the most 
favorable, were, in our case, to be added embar- 
rassments of the gravest character. These con- 
sisted, among others, of diversities of climate, and 
consequently of staple productions—in the facilities 
for the prosecution of foreign commerce, and other 
‘business pursuits, which belong tc different por 
tions of the country; and, to no inconsiderable 
extent, also to differences in their origin, and in 
the political preferences of the inhabitants of the 
respective states—preferences rendered inveterate 
by the severities of a bloody and protracted civil 
war. 

The success with which this great work was not- 
withstanding accomplished by its immortal authors, 
has surpassed even their own most sanguine expec- 
tations, and elicited the admiration and applause of 
the friends of freedom throughout the world. It has 
given stability to republican principles, multiplied 
and strengthened the proofs of the capacity of man 
for self-government, and disappointed the hopes of 
the enemies of free institutions. No instance of a 
written constitution 1s to be found, which has under 
gone so little change since it came from the hands of 
its framers, or which possesses in so eminent a de- 
gree the confidence, the respect, and, I may add, the 
reverence of those who are subject to its operation. 
It is from the general prevalence of such feelings on 
the part of our citizens, that the constitution derives 
much, not fosay most, of its efficiency, and it is by do 
ing all in our power to increase and strengthen them, 
that we can alone hope to make its existence perpe 
tual. Although successful beyond example, no one 
pretends that it is perfect. Perfection is an attri 
bute which does not belong to the works of man.— 
Defects must, therefore, be corrected as they show 
themselves in the practical working of the system. 
It is to such (and it might, perhaps, be safely added, 
to such only) that the hard of reform can be useful- 
ly applied. That the provision of the constitution 
under consideration can be more easily rendered ob- 
noxious to prejudice than others, is undoubtedly 
true. There is, nevertheless, nothing in its struc- 
ture inconsistent with the general scope of our pe- 
culiar’system of government, or anything which 1 
calculated to Jead to bad results. Although absolute 
acquiescence in the decisions of the majority is, ' 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, a cardinal principle 


ed that it is to the will of the majority, expressed 
according to the forms of the constitution, that be 
refers; and that there is no channel provided by our 
constitution through which the sense of the people 
of the United States, in the aggregate, may be taken. 
Such a provision was deemed incompatible with * 
full enjoyment by the states of the rights of sove 
reighty which they reserved to themselves, 2nd 
with which it was neither the intention of the fre- 





the common expense. But, above all, is the power 


mers of that instrument, nor of the people who adopt 


in republican government, it is yet to be remembel- § 
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ed it, to interfere. The qualifications of the power 
of the ma ority, and the restrictions upon the autho- 
rity of the ederal government, which pervade 
the constitution, are doubtless to be traced to this 


wrhe right of the president to suspend the opera- 
tion of an act of congress, by withholding his assent 
from it, and, in the absence of the requisite majori- 
ty, to defeat it for the time being, is, therefore. in 
harmony with the spirit and design of the entire sys- 
tem. I.say, for the time being; because all experi- 
ence has shown that objections to a public measure 
on the part of any branch of the government, are, 
in the end, always made to yield to the settled and 
well ascertained wishes of the people, in whatever 
mode they may be elicited; the effect of the interfe- 
rence of the executive being to secure a fuller and 
more perfect reconsideration of the whole subject 
by the people, Nor was this power bestowed upon 
the executive without adequate consideration, and a 
full view of the beneficial effects it was capable of 
roducing in the administration of a government to 
which such various momentous, and not unfrequent- 
Jy contrary, interests were to be instrued. The pre- 
siden is the only efficient officer, and, with the sin- 

le exception of the vice president, the only one in 
the federal government, in the election of whom all 
the states and the electors of each state, take pari. 
Allothers are comparatively local, as well in re- 
spect to the constituents by whom they are chosen, 
as to their immediate responsibilities. The presi- 
dent is the only efficient representative in the fede- 
ral system between whom and the whole confedera- 
cy there exists that common sympathy which arises 
from:the relation of elector and representative, and 
the obligation it imposes. It is to him, therefore, 
more than to any other functionary of the federal 
government, that the people of all the states look, 
and have a right to look, for an impartial attention 
to the interests of every section of our greatly ex- 
tended Union. To enable him to perform his impor- 
tant duties, a portion of the powers necessary to 
good government, is by the constitution vested in the 
executive department. The veto constitutes an im- 
portant, and in my opinion, a very useful part of 
those powers. It is a part, also, which can seldom, 
if ever, be employed by an incumbent of the presi- 
dential chair to promote personal objects. This 
consideratiun cannot be too highly appreciated. It 
is the liability of public trusts to be thus abused, that 
has been the canker of every public service. The 
occasion would be a rare one, indeed, upon which 
the president could, by the exercise of the veto 
power, minister to his private gratification, or to that 
of his friends, or even to the advancement of his 
political interests, except by means the most honor- 
able, and through a channel in an eminent degree 
free from exception. By refusing his assent to a bill 
which has passed both houses, he is sure to excite at 
the outset the formidable opposition of those influ- 
ential bodies, to offend the particular interests which 
except to be advanced by the measure, and to ex- 
pose himself to the temporary odium of running 
counter to what is properly regarded as presumptive 
evidence of the will of the people. No public man 
will be apt to place himself in a position so trying, 
unless he is influenced by an irresistible conviction 
of right, and a firm confidence in the ultimate recti- 
tude of that public opinion by which he can alone 
hope to be sustained. Our political system does not, 
therefore, clothe any of the agents it employs with 
authority which is more likely to be exerted from 
pure motives, and to patriotic ends. We have, in 
these considerations, the best human securities, that 
this negative power will be but seldom exercised, 
and never when there is not good reason to believe 
that the legislature has, for the moment, through in- 
advertence, error of opinion, or other causes, placed 
itself in opposition to the interests and wishes of 
the people. This interference is fully sustained by 
experience. The administration of the elder Adams, 
of Mr. Jefferson, and of that over which I had 
the honor to preside, did not, I believe, produce a 
Single veto. The whole number since the estab- 
lishment of the government is very small; and 
those who make war upon the principle, may be 
safely challenged to produce a singte instance in 


which the presidential veto failed to be sustained by 
the people. 


The most important, by far, of the occasions upon 
which it has been interposed, were in regard to a 
national bank, and to internal improvements by the 
general government. To repeat my own convic- 
tions of the dangerous character of such an insti- 
tion, or the public evils which experience has shown 
- be inseparable from its existence, would be super- 

uous. 

Resistance, through the instrumentality of the 
veto, to the system devised for making internal im- 





the expense of the federal government, was com- 
menced by Mr. Madison on the occasion of his veto 
of the Bonus bill—continued by Mr. Monroe on that 
of his veto to the bill for the collection of tolls on 
the Cumberland Road; and the whole scheme, with 
the exception of limited appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain harbors, and the removal of 
temporary obstructions in eertain. rivers, was finally 
overthrown under that of General Jackson, by his 
celebrated Maysville veto, and other acts of a kin- 
dred character. It would, with the mass of facts 
we have before us, all tending to the same conclu- 
sion, be but a poor compliment to the intelligence of 
the people to enlarge upon the benefits which the 
country has derived from the overthrow of this mis- 
chievous and dangerous policy. From the greater 
tendency of legislation by congress, upon such sub- 
jects, to what is called log rolling, than that of the 
states, it is quite certain that the two hundred mil- 
lions of debt incurred by the latter for these and 
similar purposes, would have been vastly enhanced 
if such objects had been undertaken by the federal 
government. Indeed, there can be but little, if any 
doubt, in the mind of any calm and intelligent ob 
server, that, but for the Maysville veto and subse- 
quent adherence to its principles and policy, the 
general government would at this moment have been 
saddled with a debt of some three or four hundred 
millions, without having even as much to show for 
it as have the embarrassed states. When our pre- 
sent condition, in these respects, is contrasted with 
what it would have been under the grinding oppres- 
sion of such a debt, and the corrupting and destruc- 
tive operation of a national bank, we may form 
some idea of the advantages of which the country 
has derived from the exercise of the presidential 
veto. The best effects have also followed its exercise 
in respect to its influence upon public opinion. Al- 
though that policy has now but few, if any, advo- 
cates, no one can have forgotten how deeply the pub- 
lic mind, in many parts of the country, was enlisted 
in its favor. 


The necessary limits toa communication of this 
character render it impossible to do justice to the 
various other aspects in which this power may be 
usefully employed in the administration of the go- 
vernment. Asa shield which may, in the exercise 
of a sound discretion, be thrown over a weaker de- 
partment of the government, or over the interests of 
a less powerful section of the union, when they are, 
in the opinion the of executive, unjustly invaded, it 
may become of the greatest importance. Political 
power, as it respects different portions of the repub- 
lic, is constantly changing hands; and no particular 
party can count with safety upon its perpetual ex- 
emption from the effects of such alternations. When 
the federal constitution was adopted, Massachusetts 
and Virginia were decidedly the most powerful 
states in the confederacy. New York was classed 
among, and partook of the feelings which were com- 
mon to, the small states, and the territory which 
now constitutes the western states was, for the most 
part, the abode of savages. Although still strong in 
the virtue, spirit, enterprise, intelligence, and pa- 
triotism of their citizens, and respectable in all 
things, it is well known that those venerable states 
have already, in numerical strength, fallen behind 
some of their cotemporaries; and the great west, if 
not already, is destined soon to become, the seat of 
federal power. No portion cf the union can, there- 
fore, assume with certainty that it may not, in the 
course of time and events, become useful, if not ne- 
cessary to invoke the exercise of this salutary pow- 
er for the protection of its rights and interests. 

(Executive patronage. ) 

The control of the president over the dispensation 
of federal patronage, presents a subject far more de- 
serving of the watchful vigilance of the people. 
Charged by the constitution with the execution of 
the laws, it was altogether proper to confer upon 
him an important share in the selections of the 
agents through whose instrumentality that great duty 
is to be performed. The power which he possesses 
in this respect is also wisely restricted by the checks 
upon it which are placed in other branches of the 
government, viz: in the senate, by an absolute veto 
upon the most important of his selections; and in 
each branch of the legislature, by an equally abso- 
lute negative upon the appropriations necessary to 
their compensation. It is, nevertheless true, that 
this control over the distribution of public patron- 
age is, in its tendency, adverse to the pure adminis- 
trationof the important trusts which the people 
have committed to their agents. Experience has 
shown that there is a temptation in the possession of 
this power, to its abuse, which cannot be effectually 
esrene against by human laws, and against the in- 

uence of which even honest and patriotic men not 
unfrequently find it difficult to guard themselves. 





provements in the states, under the authority and at 


With all the restraits imposed upon its exercise, it 





may still be wielded by the executive to influence 
widely the action of his associates in the public ser- 
vice, to secure and perpetuate his own authority, 
for the aggrandizement of his personal adherents, 
and to depress those who, though they may possess 
the strongest claim upon the public confidence, have 
not the good fortune to stand in that relation to the 
appointing power. It would be honorable to human 
nature, if we could flatter ourselves with the belief 
that such have not been, or the hope that such will 
not in future be, the results ofits exercise. But ex- 
perience unfortunately teaches us a different lesson; 
and from the fallible nature of man, we are scarcely 
allowed to hope that it ever will be otherwise. To 
encourage an honest observance of sound political 
principles, by the dispensation of patronage, is, I 
fear, an advantage seldom, if ever, realized under 
any government. Its tendencies, there is too much 
reason to apprehend, have been in general far other- 
wise. For this evil, (anda grave one it is), there is 
but one effectual remedy. When we cannot dis- 
ense with tie officers, we must distribute, as wide- 
y as possible, the power of appointing them. To 
make this agen more effectual, it is always wise 
to reserve the selections of public officers, as far as 
pega and convenient, to the people themselves, 
tis not an easy matter to keep individual action in 
public affairs wholly free from the influence, in some 
form, of personal interest. That of the mass of the 
people is, on the contrary, almost invariably disinte- 
rested, and seldom, if ever, fails to come right in 
the end. As much power over appointment as is 
deemed really necessary to enable the executive to 
perform his responsible duties, should be left to him. 
Of all beyond that, and which can be as well exer- 
cised by the people themselves, or otherwise, he 
should, by constitutional means, be divested. ‘The 
ossession of the excess is decidedly adverse to the 
healthful action of the department. No right-mind- 
ed man, occupying the presidential chair, after he has 
had an peer to judge by experience of its ef- 
fects, will desire to possess it. From this prolific 
source preeer most of the temptations which draw 
the ambitious politician from his duty to his consti- 
tuents. While the veto is generally applied to ques- 
tions exclusively of public concern, and is exercised 
under a personal responsibility which will not be in- 
curred except with great reluctance, and in cases mm 
which there is a strong reliance upon the public judg- 
ment for support, this power is peculiarly adapted to 
| the sinister purposes of ambitious and selfish aspi- 
rants. It is, therefore, by diminishing this execu- 
tive power, and not that of the veto—which is least 
liable to abuse, and has been thus far uniformly ex- 
erciséd for the public advantage—that our statesmen 
can render the most essential, and, I doubt not, the 
most acceptable service to the cause of the people. 
To accomplish this great and salutary object, pre- 
sents a proper field for the patriotic exertions of all 
who think it wise, asI do, to keep a jealous eye 
upon executive authority,and particularly upon its 
administration of the public patronage. Placed 
at the head of the committee upon appointments 
in the convention for the amendmentof the con- 
stitution of my own state, took an active, and, 
I hope, not an ineffectual part, to carry out this prin- 
ciple, as far as, with the lights which experience 
had then afforded, I thought we could safely go. As 
those lights multiplied, I] united in giving it a still 
wider range; and I am well satisfied that a periodi- 
cal review of the subject, by the legislature and peo- 
ple, with views to its still greater extension, would 
be eminently useful, as wel! in the administration of 
the federal as of the state governments. 


(National convention. ) 

To your last interrogatory, I unhesitatingly an- 
swer, yes. The democracy of the union will not 
fail, as [am sure they ought not, to adopt every pro- 
per precaution to secure, through the instrumentali- 
ty of the convention they propose to hold, an honest 
and full expression of the wishes and opinions of a 
majority of their political associates. Bearing in 
mind the disreputable scenes of 1840, conscious of 
the effects which those scenes necessarily had in 
shaking the confidence of mankind in the fitness of 
the American people for free institutions; and ac- 
tuated by a patriotic zeal to, wipe off,now and for- 
ever, every injurious impression which was thus 
made upon the character of either,—they will not, I 
am certain, permit their noble efforts in so good a 
cause to be stained by a single act of indiscretion or 
unfairness. So believing, 1 hold it to be mmpossi- 
ble that a selection can proceed from such a source 
which I could not cheeriully support; or a nominee 
be selected, in whose hands the interests of the coun- 
try would not be entirely safe. 

My name and pretensions, however subordinate in 
importance, shall never be at the disposal of any 
person whatever, for the purpose of creating dis- 





traction or division in the democratic party. Every 
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attempt to use them for sucha pu , whenever 
and wherever made, shall be arrested by an interfe- 
rence on my part, alike prompt and decisive. I re- 


gard the presidency as the highest and most honora- 
ble of political cing: rps ere “te it is only as the un- 
doubted and free will will offering of the democra- 
cy of the nation that I could accept it, because it is 
in that aspect only, that 1 could hope to render the 
pha of its high duties either useful to the coun- 
try or rag er Be myself. I an rani with 
sentiments of high regard, your obedient servant, 
‘ 7". VAN BUREN. 

To the hon. Ethan 4. Brown, chairman; and John 
Law, Nathanizl West, John Pettit, Jesse D. Bright, and 
A. C. Pepper, esqrs., members of the committee. 

POLITICAL CATECHISING. 

The last number of the Recisrer, contained re- 
plies toa meeting in Indiana proposing certain ques- 
tions to the several ‘democratic’ candidates for the 
next presidency, as to their political faith and their 
rule of practice, should they succeed to executive 

wer. Without comment upon the practice this 
introduced, or any very strong conviction of the 
eligibillty depending upon either catechism or con- 
fessions of faith, in politics, we deemed it a dut 
to register the responses. The replies of Mr. Cal- 
houn, Mr. Buchanan, General Cass, and Col. John- 
son, were inserted, and inthis number is found 
the reply of Mr. Van Buren, to the inquiries made 
by the same meeting. Should the other sections of 
the union—or associations of the many other inte- 
rests that may conceive themselves and their objects 
entitled to the like consideration, proceed to pro- 
pound questions to the presidential candidates in the 
same style, it is obvious that publishers of periodi- 
cals would be compelled to shut out the greatest por- 
tion of them. And at last, the confessions and profes- 
sions of men who are in the act of seeking for pow- 
er and distinction, we say it without reference to 
persons or to parties, ought to have very little weight 
with a discerning people. Theonly rule that can at 
all be depended upon for safe judgment, in either 
politics or morals, is the same that has been given 
us by the highest authority for judging of men’s re- 
ligion—"‘by their fruits shall ye know them.” A de- 
pendence upon professions under any circumstan- 
ces is but aslender reed;—under circumstance of high 
inducement, alas for poor human nature! 


HARRISBURG CONVENTION. 


The gallant old soldier, General Soromon Van 
RensseLaer, who. was lately dismissed from the of- 
fice of postmaster of Albany, was a member of the 
New York delegation in- the Harrisburg convention 
of December 1839. Ina card which he has lately 
addressed to the public, to repel some imputations 
cast on his official conduct in an administration print, 
he closes with the annexed account of the origin of 
the nomination of Mr. Ty.er as vice president of 
the United States, which, as an interesting reminis- 
cence of an important incident in the political histo- 

of the country, we extract for our readers: 

“At the Harrisburg convention of December, 
1839, on the morning after General Harrison had 
been nominated for president, the New York dele- 
gation, of which 1 was a member, were assembled 
by themselves, and were considering the question of 
acandidate for vice president when I joined them. 
As I entered the room one of them observed that 


they were waiting for me; thatas the convention had | p 


united so harmoniously on my nomination (of Gene- 
ral Harrison] for president, they wished me to no- 
minate a vice president also. 

“I replied that I did not wish to name a candidate, 
but that I should join them in any one they would 
be pleased-to present. This my colleagues declined, 
and again urged meto offer a nomination, I then 
said that if such was their wish I would name seve- 
ral individuals from whem they could make their 
choice; and, accordingly, I presented the names of 
John Tyler, Governor Owen, of North Carolina, and 
John Bell, of Tennessee. They still declined mak- 
ing the selection, and wished me to designate the 
candidate. I then named John Tyler, and he was 
unanimously accepted. He was on the ground, and 
knew what course | had taken. Had I designated 
either of the other two gentlemen named, he would 
have been accepted with equal readiness and unani- 
mity. 

May Godand my countrymen pardon my grie- 
yous error in this matter which I shall never cease 
to deplore, Buti did it forthe best. I had served 
in congress with him in years gone by, andI then 
deemed him an honorable man; and as Virginia was 
nearly balanced, 1 hoped the nomination ot my ami- 
able friend might incline the scale in our favor. 

‘Such isa brief statement of the manner in which 
John Tyler obtained his nomination. How griev- 
ously he has deceived and disappointed expectation 
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the whole country can testify. But retribution is 

drawing nigh, and the tokens cannot be mistaken. A 

lower fall awaits him than has overtaken any public 

man who has‘ever betrayed the misplaced confidence 

of the country. “SOL. VAN SSELAER. 
“Albany, May 5, 1843.” 





THE NATIONAL DEBTS OF EUROPE. 





From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 

To form a corréct estimate of the debts of the 
rincipal European states, is a task which is made 
impossible by obstacles which the most exhausting 
industry would find it difficult to remove. The go- 
vernments themselves, in the first place, falsify in 
many instances, the actual amount of their obliga- 
tions; the debts when reported, in the second place, 
are often made up ef items, which, like the treasury 
notes of Sweden, are issued without limit and with- 
out computation; and the provincial debts themselves, 
in the third place, which enter so largely into: the 
actual incumbrances of the nations of the south of 
Europe, are often omitted entirely frum the account. 
A close approximation to the truth, in estimates 


generally necessarily under-rated, is impossible. It 
shall be our endeavor, in the present article, to give 
simply an abstract from the official statements of the 
respective governments of which we shall treat, 
leaving it to the reader to make that allowance for 
the correctness of the valuations which the conside- 
rations just mentioned will suggest. We make ac- 
knowledgments, in the threshold of the inquiry, to 
Mr. McGregor’s late valuable work on ‘‘Commer- 
cial Legislation,” to Mr. J. R. McCulloch’s “Statis- 
tical Dictionary,” and tothe very laborious article 
in the ‘‘Conversation’s Lexicon der Gegenwart, on 
Staatsschuldenwesen.”” 


I. Great Britam. By the budget of 1840, the 
basis of the following table was afforded:— 


Principal, Interest 
funded and and man- 
unfunded. 
Debt at the revolution, in 1689, £664,263 
Excess of debt contracted during 
the reign of William III. above 
debt paid off, ga 4 
Debt at the accession of Queen 
Anne’s reign in 1702, . 

Debt contracted during Queen 
Anne’s reign ‘ 
Debt at the accession of George 
oe” | | eee 
Debt paid off during the reign of 
George I., above debt contract- 


£39,855 


15,730,439 1,771,087 
16,394,702 1,310,942 
37,750,661 2,040,416 
54,145,363 3,351,358 


2,053,125 1,133,807 


52,092,238 2,217,551 


as ; ao 

Debt at the accession of George 
IL., in 1727, ‘ 

Debt contracted from the acces- 
sion of George II. till the 
peace of Paris, in 1763, three 
years after the accession of 
George III., , , 

Debt in 1763, hiep ak. acd 

Paid during peace, from 1763 to 

5 ‘ 


86,773,192 2,634,500 
138,865,430 4,852,051 


10,281,795 


aod 
‘ , . 6 


se" 380,480 
Debt at the commencement of 
the American war,in 1775, 128,583,635 4,471,571 
Debt contracted during the 
American war, . F ‘ 121,267,993 4,980,201 
Debt at the conclusion of the 
American war, in 1784, . 249,851,628 9,451,772 | 
aid during peace, from 1784 
to 1793, . . , ‘ 
Debt at the commencement of 
the French war, in 1793, . 
Debt contracted during the 
French war, ' ‘ , 
Total funded and unfunded debt 
on the Ist of February, 1817, 
when the English and Irish 
exchequers were consolidated, 840,850,491 32,038,291 
Debt cancelled from the Ist 
of February, 1817, to the 5th 
of January, 1838, . : 48,544,049 2,576,763 
Debt, and charge thereon, 5th 
of January, 1838, 4 792,306,442 29,461,528 
Many serious considerations should be taken into 
account when computing the period of the liquida- 
tion of the English debt. Great Britain, said lord 
Brougham, is under recognizances in the sum of 
£800,000,000 to keep the peace; and it is worthy of 
inquiry whether, if peace should be broken, the pen- 
alty will not be forfeited. How that great load 1s to 
be removed, we know not. Sinking funds have been 
devised, which have augmented the debt by the i oa 
rations which were meant to lessen it, and, after 
serving as reservoirs for the support of extravagant 
appropriations, have been exhausted and broken up. 
Compensatory taxes have been imposed, whose reve- 
nue has been seized as the security of a new debt, 


10,501,380 243,277 
239,350,148. 9,208,495 


601,500,343 22 829,679 


hausted state of the sources o 


agement. | P 





and not for the liquiation of the old. Even within 
the last few years, within which the preceding table 








—— 


has not been carried, the expenditures of the realm 
notwithstanding the downed absorption of bullion 
from India, notwithstanding the occasional extortion 
of tribute from China, have fallen without the reve. 
nue. Sir Robert Peel, whose boldness in meetin the 
danger of national bankruptcy is as commendable ag 
his candor in avowing it, has — proof of the ex. 
‘ revenue by his ado 

tion of the income tax; a tax which Mr. Addington 
feared to enforce during the worst stages of the con. 
tinental struggle, and which Mr. Fox, in the paren. 
thesis of his short though brilliant administration 
was unable to extend. Jt must be recollected, that 
the extinguishment of the funded debt can only be 
the work of years; that ten millions, a year, appro- 
priated specifically to its liquidation, would not ac. 
complish the whole task till eighty years were pass- 
ed; and that, so far from there bien surplus at 
present of that amount, there is almost a correspond- 
a Fees That the funding icy, both of the 
whig administration of sir R. Walpole, and of the 
tory administration of Mr. Pitt, was dangerous in 
the extreme it its consequential influence, will be 
readily admitted. We believe that no more satis. 
factory precedent can be found for the repudiation 
of our own days, than the reduction by the English 
government, between 1716 and 1727, of the interest 
accruing on the funded debt from six per cent to 
three and 2 half percent. We scarcely know a more 
striking instance of national ill-faith, than the appro- 
priation by Mr. Pitt and lord Henry Petty, of the 
sinking fund pledge to public creditors, to the purpo- 
ses of temporary revenue. Such precedents require 
the intervention of a strong overruling hand to pre- 
vent their repetition; and we trust, for the honor of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, both in the country from 
whence its origin is dated, and in the country in 
which its later energies have taken root, that the 
principle on which they are based will be crushed 
signally and forever. 


II. France. By the statement of Osiander, the 
French debt, in 1830, comprised 3,273,343,240 francs 
at five per cent, 22,486,111 francs at four and a half 
er cent, 38,776,350 francs at four per cent, and 
1,180,640,133 francs at three per cent, making al- 
together 4,515,605,834 francs, a large portion of 
which was in process of rapid liquidation. In 1839, 
the interest charged on account of the public debt 
consisted of the following items, the principal of 
which has, since then, remained stationary:— 





Francs. 
Interest on 5 per cent stock, 147,096,672 
Interest on 5} per cent stock, 1,026,600 
Interest on 4 per cent stock, 10,464,412 
Interest on 3 per cent stock, 34,498,015 
Sinking fund per cent stock, 44,616,465 
Interest and sinking fund on loans for 
bridges and canals, 9,940,000 
Consolidated debt and sinking fund, 247 642,162 
Interest of capitaux des cautionnements, 9,000,000 
Floating debts, 10,000,000 
Annuities, or dette viagen, 4,656,000 
Pensions, 60,186,130 
Total, 331,484,292 


The national debt of France was a main instru- 
ment in bringing on the revolution, and the ancient 
dynasty and the entailed encumbrances of the em- 
pire were thrown off together. We confess, that to 
us the French debt appears to have had less share 
than has generally been assigned to it in the produc- 
tion of that great catastrophe; because, in the first 
place, it amounted tonot more than 50,000,000 livres, 
only one-sixth of what was supported with such 
cheerfulness under Napoleon; and because, in the 
second place, there are causes enough to account for 
the desperation of the French peasantry, without re- 
sorting to the more doubtful palliation of financial 
sensibility. They were taxed heavily; but they were 
taxed far more for the support of present extrava- 
gances, than for the payment of inherited debts.— 
“I am accountable to God and my own conscience,” 
said Louis XIV., as he marched m, with whip and 
spur in hand, upon the refractory parliament. Had 
the taxes thus raised, been devoted to the further- 
ance of some great national conquest, or the humb- 
ling of some ancient national foe, the French might 
have submitted to the yoke. {[t was the monotonous 
insignificance of the oppressions which they were 
made to bear, which aroused at last their indignation. 
They were willing to be driven on in myriads to the 
valleys of Austria, or the wastes of Russia; but their 
nature revolted against the inglorious usurpation of 
the old regime. Like show-horses in the circus, 
they were whipped without intermission around the 
narrow ring which described their existence; while, 
on their backs, were perched the puppets and crea- 
tures of the court, who showed forth, for the amuse- 
ment of royalty, the most grotesque end the most 
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earisome antics. Who can wonder that the fury 
W the bearer was not roused? In proportion, as we 
. ted ina former paper on this branch of the subject, 
By the popular distress increased, the royal extrava- 
: ‘expanded. No less than thirty thousand 

ough-horses, at best but an awkward cavalcade, 
were smuggled away in a press-gang, to flank the 
triumphal entry of the young Dauphiness. An army 
of milliners were sent in advance of her equipage, 
to dress with garlands the villages on the road 
through which she was to pass. Scarcely had her 
rear guard emerged from the scene of the last dis- 

Jay, when the gala-day feappicigs were torn off, and 
hurried away by a by-road, to form the apparel of 
the town next inorder. It is no wonder that the 
young stranger wondered at the uniform gaicty of the 
French villages. The oil which had been laid away 
for the frugal uses of the ensuing winter, was con- 
fseated for one night’s display; and when more suita- 
ble ornaments could not be found to decorate the 
rapidly thrown up arch, the kitchen gardens of the 

r were rooted up to make good the deficiency.— 
“France is in her honey-moon,” said the Austrians, 
as the meats, which had been stowed away for the 
season which was approaching, were stewed down, 
and concentrated into costly jellies, to amuse the 

ate of the visiters. Atthe moment of the wed- 
ding festivities, martial law was proclaimed at Be- 
sangon and at Tours. During the same week, four 
thousand of the citizens of La Marche and the Li- 
mosin perished through starvation. pamphlet, 
published about the time, similar in seope to Swift’s 

| for eating Jrish children, suggested, that the 
twenty millions to be applied to feting the Dauphi- 
ness, should be appropriated to the absorption of 
taxes. Had the plan met with favor, her wedding 
might have been less splendid, but her fate would have 
been less fearful. 

The repudiation of the national debt, was much 
more the work of the court than of the revolution- 
ists. Neckar proposed to reduce it by severe econo- 
my in the palace, and temporary sacrifices by the na- 
tion; but while the people signified their assent, Louis 
XVI, always waiting to surrender, till the period 
when capitulation was too late, rejected both plan 
and premier. When the deed was done, the error was 
discovered; but the king, when Neckar was at last re- 
called, found that the popular consent to anything 
else but regal retrenchment, had been retracted.— 
The debt was wiped away by a transfer'of securities, 
as it was styled; and those who doubted the capaci. 
ty of France to sustain it, lived to experience the 
prompt assumption and ready payment of six times 
pet during the more acceptable days of Na- 
poleon. 


Notwithstanding, however, the dishonor of her 
old obligations, we cannot but consider the present 
debt of France as based on a more secure founda- 
tion than that of her immediate neighbors. She re- 
sorted to repudiation under the concurrence of acci- 
dents, whose repetition it is almostabsurd to imagine. 
Had the Bourbons been undisturbed, or had the em- 
pire swung into power without the stormy parenth- 
esis of the ny Ponoags it is probable that the assignats 
would never have been issued. The French debt fell 
inthe chasm which opened between the monarchy 
andthe empire. That achasm so fearful and so 

tofound can exist again, seems improbable. The 

tench nation has become too well versed in the art 
of throne-shifting, to allow the repetition of scenes 
80 clumsy, ag those which took place during the 
throes of thewrevolution; The government may, 
perhaps, be liberalized,or may, perhaps,be strengthen- 
ed; but, whatever may be the changes that take place, 
they will take place by the shifting of the scenes 
Without the act coming to a close. Of the power of 
France to pay the debt, there is no doubt. By a 
calculation which we shall exhibit at the close of 
this article, it will be seen, the average of her debt 
toher population is only one-sixth of what itis in| 
Great Britain. It will be observed, also, that the 
Wealth of Franee is not, nor cannot be, fictitious; 
that it is founded on the agricultural and manufac- 
luring facilities of the realm; that, in face of com- 
mercial disadvantages, it has steadily increased; and 
that, as fresh commercial facilities are opened upon 
it, it will steadily increase. The total value of the 
a0nual products of the mines and manufactures of 
F rance, is estimated at 2,000,000,000 francs. The 
particulars are about 450,000,000 of home raw ma- 
terials, 226,010,000 of foreign raw materials, 900,- 
000,000 of workmanship, 225,000,000 of general ex- 
Penses as implements, repairs, lighting, interest of 
fixed capitals, and 200,000,000 for the profit of the 
Manufacturer. The entire debt, according to La- 
mot’s “Manuel de la Bourse,” (Paris, 1840,) in Jan. 1, 
1839, amounted to 4,457,736,996 francs. The year- 
Y interest -of the debt absords, at present, about 
Sne-third the yearly revenue of the kin dom, which 





'S rated at about 1,100,200,000. The English debt] 


swallows up, in interest, more than one-half of the 
revenue out of which it is to be supported. 

III. Russta. So scattered are the chief reser- 
voirs of wealth throughout the Russian empire, that 
the aggregate revenue drawn for the support of the 
state, is small in comparison to the great bulk of the 
country from which it issues. The moderate income 
of the crown has checked both the emperors in bor- 
rowing, and capitalists from, lending to a large 
amount. The public revenue of the empire is rated 
at 380,000,000 rubles a year, or about $75,000,000. 
The taxes are partly farmed at a great discount, and 
partly collected by military agents, at a vast expense; 
so that it is estimated, that one-third of the stream 
is absorbed by the channel through which it passes, 
before it reaches its destination. In times of peace, 
the two sides of the account are balanced; but in 
case of war, or intestine disturbance, the scale of 
receipts rises in proportion as that of expenditure is 
forced downwards. The expenses of the army and 
navy, the latter being about one-sixth of the former, 
amounts to more than half the revenue. The next 
great items are the interest on the public debt, and 
the sinking fund; the civil list, internal administra- 
tion, public works, and, finally, the diplomatic ser- 
vice. What the debt is, 1s a matter of some dispute. 
Mr. McCulloch rates it at 956,337,574 rubles; and 
the author of the article “Staatsschuldenwesen,” in 
the Conversation’s Lexicon, whose authority we are 
inclined to prefer, states that, on January 1, 1840, it 
amounted to 263,634,881 rubles funded debt, and 
595,776,310 rubles treasury notes. How much of 
the loan of 36,000,000 guilders, made in Poland in 
1839, for the purpose of national improvement, is 
included in the preceding calculation, it would be 
difficult to determine, as the process of consolidation 
has proceeded so rapidly as to have destroyed alrea- 
dy a large portion of the individuality .of the two 
nations. 

IV. Tue Neruerianps. Next to Great Britain, 
there is no country which feels more heavily the 
burthen of heavy taxation than that which is now 
included in the kingdom of Holland. The ways and 
means for 1840, were estimated at 56,386,298 forirs, 
under which head was estimated the sum of 11,220,- 
000 florins, which it was expected would be furnish- 
ed by thecolonies. It cannot be much wondered 
that Holland, whose merchants were, for a long 
time, the principal creditors of Europe, should be 
the state which is, through its government, most 
greatly indebted. The interest of money at home 
was exceedingly small, scarcely exceeding, on an 
average, two and a half per cent; and the capitalist, 
therefore, searched abroad for investments which 
might render him a profitable return, To America, 
phat the revolutionary war, to France, at the same 
period, as well as at her subsequent more terrible 
necessities, the citizens of the Low Countries extend- 
ed the most ample loans. Wherever interest mount- 
ed over three per cent, might beseen the Dutch 
skipper. On the jungles of India, on the canals of 
China, in the streets of New Amsterdam, as well as 
on the dykes of Holland, might,be seen the fruits of 
Dutch industry and enterprize. 

In the Holland side of the Low Countries, however, 
the creditor interests seem giving way to the debtor. 
The national debt, according to the report of the 
minister of finances, in October, 1840, amounted to 
800,000,000 German dollars, or $266 to each of its 
inhabitants, being a ratio the greatest that can be 
found among debt-incurring nations. The debt of 
Belgium was rated, in 1840, at 120,000,000 German 
dollars, though, from the magnificence of the in- 
ternal improvements conducted by the government, 
it bids fair to be vastly increased. We confess that 
the ultimate solvency of Holland has been placed in 
strong doubt by the more recent reports of the min- 
ister of finance. ‘Since 1830,’ says Mr. McCulloch, 
‘the expenses of the state” have almost uniformly 
exceeded the income; and there has been, in conse- 

uence, a constant increase of national debt. The 

utch are too sagacious a people not to see in what 
this state of things must end; and hence the growing 
dissatisfaction with the budgets. A nation may ad- 
vantageously contract debt during war; but a nation, 
unable during peace to provide for her expenditure, 
must either retrench or prepare for bankruptcy, or, per- 
haps‘ revolution.””* 

That it will be a long while before the Dutch peo- 
ple, honest and industrious both in their constitution 
and their dealings, will consent to either of the two 
last remedies, we can well believe. Retrenchment, 
however, has been tried, but tried in vain. Retrench- 
ment, when brought to bear on the interest of a debt 
already incurred, is next to repudiation; and though 
it was adopted by Great Britain, after the accession 
of the Hanover fgmily, it will be long before a mea- 
sure so dishonest will be repeated. The interest on 


_ *Mr, McColloch’s Geographical and Statistical Dic- 
tionary, Vol. i, p. 1011. 





the Dutch loans amount, but on an average, to three 


paid without the encountering of fresh obligations. 
New debts are incurred, to pay old debts; and it is 
clear that, unless some untried experiment be adopt- 
ed, the top of the ladder will soon be reached, The 
Dutch have, undoubtedly, struggled manfully against 
the difficulties in their path. They have cut down 
the perquisites of payalty so low, that their king is 
not much more than a head burgomaster; and the 
have pared away the protective duties, with whic 
their home produce was coated, till the maximum 
amount of revenue has been procured. Go farther, 
they cannot. Their government they cannot farther 
change without revolution; and, if their tariff should 
be reduced much more, it will cease to exist altoge- 
ther. The bankruptcy of a nation, which, for nearly 
a century, was at the head of the commerce of the 
world, whose character for integrity, for soundness, 
and for wealth, has existed as long as its national in- 
dependence, is a spectacle which carries with it a 
moral, whose meaning is but too clear. Dr. Pale 
told one of his friends, that he always made his wife 
and daughters shop with ready money, as it formed 
so good a check upon the imagination. It would have 
been well, if a similar rule had been made impera- 
tive upon Great Britain, upon Holland, and upon 
these United States, when they employed themselves 
either with war or internal improvements. 


V. Spam. When we recollect the utter profligas 
cy of the Spanish government in the repudiation, as 
well as the evasion of its obligations, we will find 
great difficulty in computing the total amount of its 
present debt. The gross amount of the Spanish re- 
venue is estimated at 850,000,000 reals, or about 
$45,000,000, though we should suppose, from the 
struggles made by the government for the negotia- 
tion of large loans for purposes of ordinary expen- 
diture, that it was much lower. From the ministry, 
whoever they may be, no true report can be expect- 
ed. According to the semi-official statements brought 
down as far as October, 1841, the total debt of Spain 
amounted to 14,160,968,047 reals, or about $775,000,- 
000; of which sum the internal debt amounted to 
8,318,985,279 reals, and the external debt of every 
description to 5,841,982,768 reals, or very near 
$316,000,000. A large amount of the sum total is 
due to the English, though the interest has not been 
paid for a long period of time. 

The debt of Spainis owing rather to governmental 
mismanagement, rather than to national poverty.— 
We believe that, under a prudent and permanent ad- 
ministration, Spain would be not only able to recover 
her past position, but to redeem her dishonored ob- 
ligations. Vast are her resources, and powerful her 
people; and if the liberal government that has been 
instituted can only take root, her name may be once 
more great among the nations. The later ministers 
have gone a great way ulready to redeem the dis- 
graced character of their country, by their anxiety 
to make good its ancient, though shaken engage- 
ments. The value of the unsold national property 
belonging to the state, was estimated by senor Men- 
dizable, on the 22d of May, 1840, at nearly $480,- 
000,000; and as sales were effected in the following 
year to the amount of $80,000,000, its value is still 
to be rated at $400,000,000, the whole of which is 
pledged to the liquidation of the national debt. A 
thorough reform in the treasury, a letting down of 
the absurd hereditary tariff, an equalization of the 
internal taxes, would annually put into the treasury, 
according to a recent credible calculation, more than 
¢15,000,000. Such a reform is in progress. We 
consider Spain, as well as the United States, as la- 
boring under debt far more through the mismanage- 
ment of its finances, than through the poverty of its 
resources. ‘Taxes, framed for protection and not for 
revenue, form but a poor means for the removal of 
debts which required but an untramelled income to 
absorb; and we trust that, when the good sense of the 
one nation, and the pride of the other, are aroused, 
they will both take means to redeem their engage- 
ments by a method which will both remove their na- 
tional incumbrances, and restore their commercial 
prosperity. 

VI. Porrucat. The financial position of Portu- 
gal, is not less obscure than that of Spain. By the 
budget of Feb. 17, 1840, the income of the realm 
was rated at $8,000,000, and its expenditures, includ- 
ing $2,300,000 for the payment of interest due on 
foreign bonds, at $11,000,000. The loss of the defi- 
ciency is most usually made to fall on the publie cre- 
ditors; and though an effort has been lately made by 
which they were to receive one-half their interest, 
it is probable that the government will, before long, 
cut loose from the last half of its obligations, with 
the same facility as‘it cut loose from the former.— 
The whole debt, according to the aggregate estimate 
we shall produce at the close of this paper, amounts 





pto 244,500,000 German dollars. 
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VII. Denmanx. Until 1835, the Danish govern- | 
ment had given to the world no credible account of 
its indebtedness; and even at present, notwithstand- 
ing the expositions which have since been made, the 
inquirer wil! find himselfinvolved in obscurity at the 
commencement of the examination. The first re- 
ports of the minister of finance displayed the most 
extraordinary discrepancy between the receipts and 
the expenditures of the government; and though, of 
late, there has been a considerable approach to ac- 
euracy, there are still statements put forth at Copen- 
hagen which it is difficult to comprehend. One-fifth 
of the Danish revenue, to take an obvious illustra- 
tion, is derived from a Jand tax; and that tax is levi- 
ed in a manner so novel and so irregular, as to leave 
no basis for a calculation of its probable value.— 
The Danish acre, or ton of land, is equivalent to 
56,000 square Danish feet, and four such acres are 
equal to a standard of hard corn, one of the latter 
being consequently equal to five and a half of our 
own acres. But as a certain equal and uniform quan- 
tum of tax is laid upon each ton of hard corn, the size 
of the latter varies according to the fertility of the 
land, from 224,000 feet to 2,240,000 feet. The ton 
of hard corn is, therefore, an imaginary measure; and 
even if entire order reigned through the remainder 
of the accounts, would be enough alone to throw 





into confusion the whole system of Danish finances. 
At the end of 1839, the national debt was estimated 
at 62,786,804 rix dollars unfunded debt, 5,390,385 
funded ‘debt, and 1,423,841 annuities; the internal 
debt being: estimated at 69,601,031 rix dollars. Of 
the sum total, 1,041,500 are at five per cent, 793,- 
300: at four and a half per cent, 63,114,000 at four 
per cent, 1,632,000 at three and three-quarters and 
three and a half per cent, and 1,356,940 at three i 
cent. The whole amount may be valued at 124,821,- 
030 rix dollars. 


VIII. Swepen anp Norway. The Swedish debt, 
such as it is, has never been funded, and consists 
principally of treasury notes which have been issued 
without regard to systemor limit. Norway presents 
a spectacle which, for order and solvency, is une- 
qualled on the face of the globe. For a long time 
her expenses and her revenue were so carefully 
managed, as to chime precisely; and of later years, 
so great have been her retrenchments, and so econo- 
mical the regulations of her treasury, that there has 
been annually a considerable surplus remaining for 
the liquidation of the few national incumbrances 
which have been permitted to arise. The two and 
three-quarter millions of dollars debt will, under 
such auspices, speedily melt away; and the perma- 
nent excess of income over expenditures, amounts to 
$100,000. 

IX. Iraty. Of the indebtedness of the different 
Italian states it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
speak with accuracy. The Papal domains, taking 
the most favorable estimates, are heavily embarrass- 
ed. According to Bowring’s statements, which were 
compiled from authorities the most indulgent, the 
yearly deficit, in 1839, amounted to 854,000 scudo, 
out of not quite 8,000,000 scudo income. The col- 
lected debt amounts to 50,000,000 scudo, or about 
$60,000,000. In Naples, the deficit which became so 
alarmingly great about the year 1830, has, since then, 
considerably lessened. The receipts of 1830 amount- 
ed to 26,777,664 ducats, leaving a deficit of 651,853 
ducats. The receipts of 1835 amounted to 26,089,- 
000 ducats, with a deficit of only 20,000 ducats.— 
The debt of Naples amounts io about 108,000,000 
ducats. The debt of Sardinia‘amounts to 87,000,000 
crowns, the corresponding income to 45,000,000. 

X. Germany. The aggregate sum of the debts 
of the different German principalities is placed at 
650,000,000 of German dollars, being about one- 
fifteenth of the entire debt of Europe; while their 
inhabitants (36,000,000) form one-sixth of the whole 
European population. We shall conclude the esti- 
mates we have collected by placing rapidly together 
the indebtedness of the different governments which 
can be classed in part or in whole under the Ger- 
man head. 

1. The Swiss states, as a confederacy, are free 
from debt, though many of the cantons, individually, 
are heavily involved. 

2. The Austrian debt, in 1840, consisted of the 
following items:—The old debt of 1817 amounted to 
243,200,000 convention florins, in addition to which 
must be enumerated the loan of 350,000,000 conven- 
tion florins at five per cent, the loan of 45,000,000 at 
four per cent, the loan of 40,000,000 at three per 
cent, the loan of 20,000,000 at two and a half per 
cent, and the loan of 35,000,000 at one per cent, 
making the sum total 733,200,000 convention florins. 
400,361,970 florins were liquidated on April 30, 1839, 
so that the remaining balance of the funded debt is 
332,838,030 florins, to which, however, must be ad- 
ded the debt to the bank of Austria of 100,000,000 
florins, the treasury notes afloat in January, 1940, 


13,430,188 florins, together with 45,000,000 florins 
still due on the lottery loan of 1834, and 74,000,000 
florins on the lottery Joan of 1839, so that the actual 
debt, in 1841, can rated at 565,518,218 conven- 
tion florins. The exertions of the Austrian govern- 
ment in the removal of its debt, have been most com- 
mendable, and a few yeats of peace will be able to 
remove the greater part of that which still remains. 
The yearly income amounts to 240,000,000 conven- 
tion florins. : 

3. Prussia. Frederick the Great, after a life de- 
voted to wars the most extended, and improvements 
the most useful, left behind him a treasury filled 
with gold and unincumbered with debt. During the 
necessities of the French invasion, however, Prus- 
sia was forced to borrow most largely at a heavy in- 
terest, and a debt was contracted which, by means 
of steady and successful retrenchment, was reduced, 
in 1840,to 130,000,000 rix dollars. The Prussian 
disbursements of 1836 amounted to $52,681,000, of 
which a considerable fraction was devoted to the 
sinking of the principal, as well as to the payment 
of the interest, of the national debt. 

4. The treasury of Bavaria is in a condition as 
prosperous as that of any of its sister states. The 
yes income of 1836 and 1837, amounted to 33,- 
472,889 florins, leaving, in two years, a surplus of 
11,438,638 florins. On October 1, 1838, the nation- 
al debt amounted to 126 550,907 florins, and one-third 
of the income of the state was devoted to the pay- 
woe of its interest, and the hquidation of its prin-. 
cipal. 

5. The kingdom of Saxony has also recovered 
from the embarrassments which were occasioned by 
the wars of the French revolution. Its receipts are, 
yearly, about $5,000,000, yielding a permanent sur- 

lus for the extinction of the national debt, which, 
mn 1838, amounted to $10,926,456, which is increased 
by $3,000,000 of government paper. 

6. The Hanoverian debt, in 1838, was about $19,- 
500,000, to the payment of the jnterest and the ex- 
tinction of the principal whereof, $1,300,000 are an- 
nually appropriated. 

7. The income of Wirtemberg, in 1839, exceeded 
by $2,750,000 the calculations of the preceding year; 
leaving a heavy appropriation for the lightening of 
the taxes and the removal of the debt, which, in 
1838, amounted to $24,354,202. The habilities of 
the remainder of the German principalities, as well 
as of the states of which we have already treated, 
will be exhibited, in a condensed shape, in the fol- 
lowing table:— 


Aver. of debt 
to each wnha- 
COUNTRY. Debt. Inhabitants, _ bitant. 
Dollars. 

Holland 800,000,000 3,000,000 $266 6635-100 
England 5,556,000,000 25,000,000 222 240.100 
Frankfort-Main 55,000,000 55,000 90 909-100 
France 1,800,000,000 33,000,000 54 545-100 
Bremen 3,000,000 55,000 54 545-100 
Hamburg 7,000,000 155,000 45 161-100 
Denmark 93.000,000 2,100,000 44 571-100 
Greece 44,000,000 1,000,000 44 000-100 
Portugal 144,000,000 3,800,000 38 627-100 
Lubec 1,700,000 45,000 37 777-100 
Spain 467,000,000 13,000,000 . 35 923-100 
Austria 380,000,000 12,000,000 | 31 667-190 
Belgium 120,000,000 4,000,000 30 000-100 
Papal States 67,000,000 2500000 26 800-100 
Hesse-Homburg 587,000 25,000 23 480.100 
Saxe- Meiningen 3,000,000 140,000 21 429-100 
Anhalt-Kothen 800,000 39,000 20 513-100 
Brunswick 5,000,000 260,000 19 231-100 
Bavaria 72,350,000 4,250,000 17 000-100 
Naples 126,000,000 7,600,000 16 579-100 
Saxe- Weimar 3,000,000 240,000 12 500-100 
Hanover 19,000,000 1,700,000 11 471-100 
Prussia 150,000 000 13,500,000 11 111-100 
Nassau 3,700,000 370,000 10°000-100 
Russia & Poland 545,000,000 60,000,000 9 091-100 
Baden 11,000,000 =1,250,000 8 800-100 
Wurtemburg 14,000,000 1,600,000 8 750-100 
Parma 3,700,000 430,000 8 605-100 
Hesse-Darmstadt — 6,250,000 800,000 7 812-100 
Modena 3,000,000 403,000 7 444-100 
Sardinia 32,000,000 4,500,000 7 111-100 
Saxon 11,000,000 = 1,700,000 6 471-100 
ee I 700,000 120,000 5 833-100 
Norway 4,125,000 1,000,000 4125-100 
Mecklenburg 2,000,000 600,000 3 383-100 
Saxe-Coburg 1,600,000 —- — 
Saxe-Gotha oe ——-. connie 
Hesse-Cassel 1,256,000 700,000 1 794-100 
Schwarzburg 150,000 116,000 1 294-100 





10,499,710,000 German dollars, equal to 
about 82 cents of our 
own currency. 

Such is the aggregate debt of Europe; and the 
object of its contraction is fully equalled by the man- 
ner of its liquidation. How large a portion of it has 
been actually dishonored, we leave to our readers 
to calculate on the basis of the statements we have 





tion has been contracted for the purpose éF iatach sss 
war; 1s apparent from a glance at the table ieee 
With one exception, the boundaries of the European 
nations remain precisely as they were a century a “ 
when their treasuries were still unincumberea: sb 
yet, in attempts co alter or modify their bearings in 
attempts to extend the French limits til] they reach 
the Rhine, to consolidate the German confederac 
and to expand or contract the Prussian or Austrian 
dominions, ten billions of money have been spent.— 
The ee of Poland, the only material chan 8 
that has been wrought on the relative position of the 
great nations of Europe, was effected without the aiq 
of a national debt; and of the wars which depopulat- 
ed Europe, which broke down her commerce, which 
shattered her agricultural interests, which retarded 
for more than a century, her advance in civilization’ 
the only result has been a debt which it will require 
a series of fresh revolutions to extinguish. Such jg 
the reproductive power of war; and we fear that 
peodipons will be the sacrifice of blood and treasure 

efore the long account is closed. Who can guar. 
antee that the revolution which may swee away the 
present French debt, shall be less fearful than’ that 
which swept away the debt of the older Bourbons 
In only two ways can the present ineumbrances be 
removed: by exhaustive sacrifices, or by national re. 
pudiation. We trust that the days of the last alter. 
native are run; and yet there is great danger that 
should an extinguishment of the debt be attempted, 
in Great Britain, at least, the overburdened condition 
of the lower classes would produce general rebel. 
lion. On contingencies so dibactrous: it is not our 
business to speculation. We pray that, by the inter. 
ference of that hand in whose hollow are held the 
reac of the earth, the perils of the crisis will be 
averted. 
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From the New York Tribuue. 


We find in the last number of Silliman’s Journal 
a more complete and satisfactory synopsis of the Ja- 
bors and results of the exploring expedition recently 
returned from the southern regions, whither it was 
sent by the government of the United States than 
has ever before been published; and, as the public 
mind seems to be as yet but slightly informed upon 
the subject, we propose to present as full an abstract 
of this paper as our limits will allow. Sincs the 
return of the expedition there seems to have pre- 
vailed a very general feeling of disappointment at 
its results. Nothing sufficiently grand and astonish- 
ing appears to have been accomplished for the per- 
fect satisfaction of the public mind, and the enter- 
prise is, therefore, not unfrequently characterised as 
idle and useless. 
this feeling chiefly to utter ignorance of what are 
the proper objects of such an expedition, or to a 
lack of information as to what has been actually ac- 
complished by that which has just returned. Pro- 
bably those who find most fault are the least accu- 
rately informed on both these points. From the 
nature of the case, scientific men are the only proper 
judges in premises, as they alone can appreciate the 
originality and utility of the discoveries that have 
been made, and the magnitude and importance of 
whatever errors may have been committed. When 
the full history of the expedition, however, shall have 
been made public—and it is now, we understand, in 
the course of rapid preparation—we think not only 
scientific men throughout the world will find reason 
to applaud its iabors, but our own people will be 
amply and fully satisfied with what has been accom 
plished. The few qualified judges who are now 
familiar with its results are clearly of opinion that 
it will worthily rank with those great expeditions 10 
which England and France have so long been rivals, 


exploits. 
he synopsis of the eruise prepared by lieutenan 


Chesapeake August 19, 1838, and sailed for Rio Ja- 


sailed for the north of Patagonia, and thence 
Nassau Bay in Terra del Fuego. 
Porpoise, and two schonners thence made cruises tc 
ward the pole; but, aa the season was far advanced 
they did not quite reach the highest latitude at 
tained by Cook. The Vincennes remained at Nas 
sau Bay to carry on surveys and magnetic observ: 
tions. In May the vessels were again together 4 
Valparaiso, and in July they left the South Amer 
can coast, and after surveying fourteen or filteen ° 
the Paumotu Islands, two of the Society Islands, am 
all the Navigator group, on the 28th of Novembéel 
they reached Sydney, in New South Wales. 0 











jollered under the preceding heads. How large a por- 
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which have conferred as much honor upon theif 
arts as their arms have received from their proudest 





Wilkes states that the vessels left the Capes of the 


neiro, whence, on the 6th of January, 1839, they 
The Peacock, 
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- Jongitude 160 degrees east and latitude 66 degrees 
ieee south. The Vincennes and Porpoise pursued 


pe barrier of ice to the westward as far as 97 degrees 
sast longitude, seeing the land at intervals for fifteen 
wodred miles. They could not land, however, 
shough many specimens of rocks were collected and 
ht home. On the 24th of April the vessels 
in together at Tongatabu. Thence they 

ed to the Feejees, where nearly four months 
were occupied in surveys and scientific observations. 
They next visited the Sandwich Islands—the Vin- 
eennes spending the winter at the group. The Pea- 
cock an tt, ing Fish were cruising in the Equatorial 
ions of the 
the various groups of islands scattered throughout 
those seas. In the spring of 1841 the Vincennes and 
Porpoise were on the coast of Oregon, where the 
former was wrecked. They made several land ex- 
itions into the interior of from five hundred to a 
thousand miles each, and one of eight hundred miles 
to San Francisco in California. The vessels left 
California in November, 184], and after touching at 
the Sandwich Islands, and visiting Manilla, Singa- 
and the Cape of Good Hope, reached New 

ork in June, 1842—having been absent three years 
tea months, and having sailed nearly ninety 
thousand miles. During this time they surveyed 
about two hundred and eighty different islands, be- 
sides eight hundred miles in Oregon and one thou- 
sand five hundred miles along the icy barrier of the 
Antarctic Continent. Through the diligent examina- 
tion of the islands, reefs, harbors, shoals, &c. the 
expedition is prepared to furnish a far more complete 
map of the Pacific Ocean than has ever before been 
published. ‘The Feejee group of islands is, next to 
Oregon, the most important of the unexplored re- 
ions visited by the expedition. The group is a per- 
ect labyrinth of reefs and rocky islands—about one 
hundred and fifty in number, of which the largest 
contains four thousand square miles, and is constant- 
ly visiied by Yankee vessels in search of tortoise 
shell and sandal wood. The islands are found to be 


were 


I fertile, and abound in good harbors. The Naviga- 


tor’s Islands are still more beautiful, though less ex- 
tensive, and contain a great amount of fertile land. 
Some few unknown islands were discovered; and 
of some of them the natives believed the whites to 
be the children of the Sun, and stood in great awe 
of them, offering al! their goods, and asking, when 


a ships departed, if they were going back to the 
un. 


Complete collections of implements and arms used 
by the people of all the places visited were made, 


™ and are preserved, as furnishing, with the descrip- 


tions, a full and interesting account of their manners, 
modes of life, religious habits, &c. The arrange- 
ment of these specimens in the patent office at 
Washington has not yet been completed. In the 
Feejee Islands the inhabitants were found to be ean- 
nibals; and several of the natives came on board the 
Peacock with half eaten bones in their hands, and 
still eating the human flesh on deck as unconsciously 
as though it were a matter of the most ordinary occur- 
rence. This was so often and generally observed that 
hodoubt can remain that they entertain actual relish 
forhuman flesh. The portfolios of the artists of the 
expedition are said to be extremely rich in scenes of 
tvery kind, and accurate representations of what- 
ever can shed any light on the appearance, customs, 
ubits, scenery, &c. of the places which they visit- 
ed, The number of sketches of natural scenery is 
above five hundred, besides five hundred others of 
heailands; the number of portraits is about two hun- 
dred. The migrations, physical and moral charac- 
teristics, and languages of the various tribes, were 
Closely investigated. Materials have been obtained 
or a comparative grammar and dictionary of the 
most important dialects of the Polynesian islands, 
and it is believed that the original seat of the popu- 
lation, in tine N avigator Islands, has been cetermin- 
+ Grammatical analysis of the dialects of New 
Holland have been obtained, which disprove the pre- 
Valent belief that that vast island is inhabited by 
lotally distinct tribes; and fair grounds are afforded 
for the belief that the inhabitants of New Holland, 
ke those of Polynesia, are one people, speaking 

es derived from a common origin. A great 


ditions, and language of the Feejee Islands has 
€n collected, including a grammar and dictionary 


of about 3,000 words. 


The Kingsmill Islands are an interesting group, 
tsurveyed. They lie inthe Western Paci- 


er, and give in all not more than one hundred and 
Y Square miles. They afford no stone but coral, 
ds but rats, and only thirty species of 

et they have a population of above sixty 
ousand, and are not inferior in civilization to an 


tg islands of the Pacific. Two sailors were 


acific, visiting and making charts of 


y|their existence. 


found upon them, one of whom had been detained 
asa captive five years; and through them much 
valuable information concerning the islands was col- 
lected, and the probable origin of the natives ascer- 
tained. 

In Oregon, vocabularies have been obtained of 
twenty-six languages—belonging to sixteen distinct 
families; and it is mentioned as a remarkable fact 
that one family of languages has been found extend- 
ing from Behring’s Straits to some distance south 
of the Columbia river. At Singapore the expedition 
obtained from an American missionary a collection 
of valuable Malay and Bugis manuscripts, relating 
to the history, mythology, laws, and customs of the 
East India Islands—believed to be the most valuable 
collection in existence since the destruction of that 
of Sir Stamford Raffles. It is likely to be of service 
not less to the historian than the philologist. 


Of birds, about a thousand species, and twice that 
number of specimens, have been collected. About 
two thirds of these have been arranged in the National 
Gallery. Many of the birds of Oceania were found 
to have a limited range. About fifty new species 
were obtained. 

The field for mammalia was found to be very lim- 
ited. None of the Pacific islands, except New Zea- 
land, contain any native mammalia except bats. 
The following is the list of the number of species in 
the other departments of zoology as nearly as can at 
present be ascertained: 


Fishes, 829 new species, 250 
Reptiles, 150 do. do. 40 
Crustacea 900 do. do, 600 
Insects, 1,500 do. do. 500 
Shells, 2,000 do. do. 250 
Zoophytes, 300 do. do. 200 
Corals, 450 do. do. 100 


The following catalogue is given as embracing the 
number of species of reptiles and fishes collected at 
the various islands and countries visited: 


Fishes. Reptiles. 

Madeira and Cape de Verds, 12 6 
Rio Janeiro, 104 25 
Patagonia and Terra de] Fuego, 14 5 
Valparaiso, 32 11 
Peru, 56 10 
Paumotu Islands and Tahiti, 87 7 
Samosa, or Navigator’s 64 8 
Australia, 30 18 
New Zealand, 25 6 
Tongatabu and Feejees, 131 15 
Sandwich Islands, about, 100 4 
Oregon, about, 60 15 
California, about, 20 2 
Sooloo Sea, 18 8 
Manilla, 32 1 
Singapore, 21 9 
Cape of Good Hope, 4 


At sea, 9 

Of the 600 new species of Crustacea about 200 
are Oceanic species, of many of which even the ge- 
nera and families are unknown. In some seas so 
numerous are the minute crustacea that the ocean 
for many miles is colored red. Each animal is not 
over a twelfth of an inch in length, and yet they are 
sufficiently numerous to furnish food for the whale, 
whose mouth is fitted with a fibrous net-work of 
whalebone, which strains them from the water ejec- 
ted by the spout-holes. All these crustacea are 
transparent, and nearly all the processes of life, even 
to the motion of'a muscle, are open to the view. 
Many very interesting and important observations 
have thus been made. Coral islands and coral reefs, 
some of which exceed athousand square miles in 
extent, received particular attention, and the beau- 
ty and variety of corals collected surpasses every 
thing of the kind before exhibited in this country. 
The formation of the lands, the growth of the ani- 
mal, the filling up of harbors, and the rising of reefs, 
were all closely examined, and colored drawings 
were abundantly made. The following is the num- 
ber of zoological drawings made during the cruise 
in the different departments of science: 


Reptiles, 75 species. 
Fish, 260 do. 
Mollusca, (shells and animals,) 500 do. 
Zoophytes, 350 = do. 
Corals, 140 do. 
Crustacea, 150 — do. 


“The variety and beauty of marine animals in 
the coral seas of the Pacific,” says the reviewer, “are 
beyond description. Like birds in our forests, fish 
or brilliant colors sport among the coral groves, and 
various mollusca cover the bottom with living flow- 
ers. A new world of being is here opened to an in- 
habitant of our cold climate; and many of these 
productions are so unlike the ordinary forms of life 
that it is difficult, without seeing them, to believe in 
Those that have looked over the 





pedition are aware that this description falls far short 

of the truth.” Ten thousand species of plants and up- 

wards of fifty thousand specimens constitute the her- 

barium of the expedition; the following catalogue 

gives the number of species collected at the several 
laces visited: 


adeira, 300 Fejee Islands, 786 
Cape de Verds, 60 Coral Islands, 39 
Brazil, 980 Sandwich Islands, 883 
Rio Negro,Patagonia,150 Oregon, 1,218 
Terradel Fuego, 200 California, 519 
Chili, 442 Manilla, 381 
Peru, 820 Singapore, 80 
Tahiti, 288 Mandanao, 101 
Samoa, Navigator Sooloo Islands, 58 

Islands, 458 Mangsi Islands, 80 
New South Wales, 787 Cape of Good Hope, 300 
New Zealand, 398 St. Helena, 20 
Auckland Islands, 50 chip 
Tongatabu, 236 ©=_- Total, 9,646 


Besides dried specimens, 204 living plants were 
brought home; the kinds of seeds obtained amount 
to 1,156. Specimens of different woods have been 
preserved, and there are colored drawings of 180 
species of plants, beautifully executed. Particular 
attention was also paid to the geographical distribu- 
tion of plants and animals. 

In a geological point of view, the explorations of 
the expedition have been highly interesting. The 
facts observed, strongly confirm Darwin’s theory of 
the formation of coraline and basaltic islands, though 
they lead to very different conclusions respecting the 
areas of elevation and subsidence in the Pacific. 
Numerous facts bearing on this subject were collec- 
ted. The basaltic islands are of various ages, reach- 
ing probably as far back as the middle of the secon- 
dary era. The older islands exhibit profound gorges 
and sharp and lofty peaks and ridges, scarcely sur- 
passed in any part of the world. On one of the 
ridges in the Society group, about 6,000 feet above 
the sea, the summit is so sharp that a.man may sit 
astride of it and look down a precipice of a thou- 
sand feet on either side. The Sandwich Islands 
contain basaltic rocks of all ages, besides coral rocks 
and elevated reefs. There is evidence that the is- 
land of Oahu is the shattered remnant of two lofty 
voleanic mountains. A precipice on this island, up- 
wards of twenty miles long and from one to three 
thousand feet high, is apparently a section of one of 
these volcanic mountains or domes, along which it 
was rent in two, when the greater part was tumbled 
off and submerged in the ocean. The island is 
fringed with a coral reef twenty-five feet out of wa- 
ter. New Holland afforded a large collection of coal 
plants; the coal is bituminous, and the beds are ex- 
tensive. About 108 specimens of fossil shells and 
corals were collected; about 100 species of fossils, 
including vertebree of cetacea and remains of four 
species of fish, were collected near Astoria. The 
Andes were ascended in Chili and Peru, and in the 
latter an ammonite was obtained ata height of 16,000 
feet. The collections contain suites of specimens 
from all the regions visited. 


The article of which the above is a summary, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“The facts enumerated, although but here and 
there one from the mass which had been collected, 
are sufficient to evince that the nation which has 
done honor to itself in sending out an exploring ex- 
pedition so liberally organized, will have no reason 
to be disappointed at the results. European nations 
already appreciate it, and speak in higher praise 
than has yet been heard on this side of the waters. 
The advantages accruing to commerce alone, from 
the large number of surveys made, reefs dicovered 
and Jaid down, unknown harbors examined, resour- 
ces of islands and countries investigated, and from 
the permanent footing on which intercourse with 
the Pacific islands has been placed by the settlement 
of long-standing difficulties and the ratification of 
treaties, and the impression produced My an armed 
force, more than repay expenditures. The expedi- 
tion has performed the duties of an ordinary squad- 
ron in the Pacific, and has accomplished in this way 
many fold more in that ocean than any squadron that 
ever left our country; and if the expenses of keep- 
ing vessels in commission are cancelled on this score, 
the sum which remains for the extraordinary duties 
performed will be but small. 

‘But, while we render to those whose labors have 
obtained the results of the expedition their full due 
of credit, we cannot forget that there are others, and 
one in particular, whose zeal and untiring exertions 
in planning and urging forward to its completion 
this enterprise, deserve more than a passing acknow- 
ledgement. Mr. J. N. Reynolds was left behind, 
yet, though unrewarded for his efforts by the plea- 
sure of accompanying the expedition and adding to 
its laurels, his distinguished merits will not be for- 





gotten or disregarded by his countrymen.” 
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are laden with coals, 18 with general Cargoes, 5 wit} 
salt, 1 with salt and iron, } with bricks, and 96 in bal 








last. The total number of arrivals, on the llth 
842, was 17. i 


TREASURY NoTEs EMBEZZLED. We learn from the 
ew Orleans papers, that a number of (Feasury notes 
Supposed to amount to about $130,000, which had been 
received in payment of duties, &c. and Were Cancelled 
and packe Up, and as was Supposed, mailed ig the 
. 9. treasury at Washington, Several months Since, but 
which never reached that destination, have at leno; 
been ferreted out by the agents of the government, whi 
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| Ul justify the FOvernment ig 
refusing to pay it, any more thana bank Or an individy 
ai would be authorized (0 refuse to pay a note In the 
ands of an innocent person, because it may have beer 
Previously stolen, is questionable. 
tee persons from New Orleans were arrested a fe 
days since in the city of Washington, charged with th 
embezzlement, Immediately after their arrest, and whils 
under examination, officers artived from New Orlean 
IN Pursuit of them. They are now in jail in the city 
ashington, 
mmediately after the 
dent, another instance of the same character is announe 
ed to have occurred at Washington, in which R. 


amined, imprisoned, and is now out Under bail to th 
amount of $2,500. The amount of the notes embez 
zled in this case is Stated to be $600, 


Whaear. About 16,000 bushels were received by th 
Tide Water canal, and sold at Baltimore last week 
from 100 to 102 cents, 


Woop, to the value of 40 or $50,000, was consume 
last week on Long Island, occasioned by sparks {ro 
the L. I. rail road cars, The fire extended over a spac 
of seven miles Square. 1500 to 2000 cords of wood read 
for market were destroyed. 


Yucatan, pergat OF THE Mexican army. Advice 
froin Sisal to the 2d inst. menuon the surrender of th 
Mexican army at Merida. The Mexican force, consist 
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21st April, and were bravely repulsed by the Yucatecos 
and afierwards enurely routed. The terms of surre 
der were that the exicans were to give up their artille 
ry and ammunition, Each man was allowed _ to kee 
his musket and three rounds of cartridges. They we 
to proceed to Telchac, and to embark within twelv 
ays for Tampico. 4 gentleman who left Merida o 
the morning of the Ist inst. informs the editors of th 
New Orleans Republican, that on the night previous | 
his leaving, 2,400 ueatanese left that place and pre 
ceeded to Teichac to enforce the departure of the Mex 
cans within the given lime, or in default to make the 
prisoners, Was believed that inasmuch as there we 
no vessels at Telchac Lo receive the Mexican troops, the 
would again fal] into the hands of the Yucatanese. 7 
war in Yucatan ma now be considered as at an end 

e ‘Texan Squadron, under the command of Con 
modore Moore, arrived off Campeachy on the morn! 
of the 27th uit. In rounding the point, some distance 
from: the entrance of the harbor, they got becalmes 
when the Mexican Steamers, Montezuma and Guad 
loupe, which were jn sight at the time, bore down an 
commenced firing upon them. Alter exchanging to 
or five broadsides, the Steamers were beaten off. T 
Texan ships ex rienced no damage whatever, and ¢ 
rived the same ay at Campeachy. 











